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BET AND HER FAMILY. 
[Third Prize Serial Story, Competition of 1886.) 
In EIGHT CHAPTERS—CHAP. VI. 


Bet Learns to Love the Baby. 


It was near midnight when Mr. Stanton sought | 
the Larkins house again. Bet, pale and weary, | 
sat by the fire in her mother’s chair. 

‘‘How is your mother, Miss Betty ?” he asked. 

“She aint any better. She has a terrible fever, 
and the pain don’t leave her a minute, though she 
seems kind of stupid. May be that’s the medi- 
cine.” 

“You will be up all night ?” 

“Yes, but I aint really tired; only wor- 
ried. I never took care of any one so sick, 
and I'm afraid I shall neglect something.” 

‘Let me stay and keep fires for you?” 

“I'm much obliged for the offer,’’ said 
Bet, gratefully, ‘“‘but it aint necessary. 
George is asleep on the lounge, and if I 
want any help, I’ll call him.” 

Ruth came out of her aunt’s room, and 
Bet resumed her watch by the sufferer. 

Five stockings, each pinned to the back 
of a chair, waited for Santa Claus, con- 
spicuous among them Sissy’s red one, 
with a hole in the toe. A jackknife and 
necktie for Tim; books, and some fancy 
boxes, the work of Ruth’s hands, for Lot- 
tie and Sissy; a set of dishes from Mr. 
Stanton for Sissy, and a furnished kitchen 
for Myra, with ribbons, cardboard mot- 
toes, and various nondescript articles, 
which Lottie and Susy gave to Ruth for 
distribution, under the seal of profoundest 
secrecy were put in them. 

A conspicuous object was Sissy’s rag 
doll, the joint production of the creative 
genius of Ruth and the schoolmaster. 

They brought her close to the light, and 
examined her critically. 

Her nose, a little roll of muslin sewed 
on her expanse of face, had two scarlet 
nostrils; her mouth was a small scarlet 
dash; her cheeks blushed celestial rosy 
red, and the graceful arch of her inky eye- 
brows shamed the crescent moon. Her 
beady eyes sparkled; what she lacked in 
chin, she made up in forehead, and in 
spite of a certain lack of perspective in 
her face, they pronounced her quite a suc- 
cess. 

“I should like to see Sissy when she 
finds her in the morning,” said Mr. Stan- 
ton. 

He had a book for Ruth, and a fine 
photograph of some statuary for Bet. 

Ruth’s eyes sparkled. 

“How surprised and pleased Betty will be! 
You are very kind, and I thank you.” 

The young man disclaimed any especial kind- 
ress. 

“I get a great deal more than I can give. I 
should find life in Shelby too tedious to be borne 
without you and your cousins,” and he left her 
with a smiling ‘Merry Christmas!” just as the 
first cock-crow sounded for the new day. 

Bet came out and looked at the things, admired 
her own pretty gift, dropping a furtive tear as she 
thought that if all the world, herself included, 
were like Mr. Stanton, it would not be such a 
troublesome place to live in. 

When all was still, Tim stole down stairs to see | 
what was in his stocking. He seized on the jack- 
knife, but pushed the necktie contemptuously 
aside. 





After giving the girls’ things a cursory inspec- 
tion, he carried Sissy’s doll to the light for a more 
careful examination. George slumbered peace- 
fully on the lounge. He could hear Bet moving 
in his mother’s room, the door of which was part- | 
way open. His own movements were quiet and | 
catlike as an Indian’s. 

He laid the doll on the table, and carefully ab- 
Stracted a dead coal from the stove-hearth. With 
this he worked over her, keeping a wary eve out | 
for Bet. 

When he held her up for inspection, a change | 
lad come over the simpering face which Ruth 
and the schoolmaster bad agreed was a success. | 
Her blackened mouth stretched to where her ears 
would have been if she had had, any her delicate | 
eyebrows had broadened and lengthened, and her | 


beady eyes were surrounded by black circles, giv- 


ing her a ghastly stare. 

An artistic dash here and there completed the 
transformation, and, with her red hair unbraided 
and standing stiffly up, her aspect was ‘‘horrent as 
Medusa’s.” He set her upright in Sissy’s chair, 
and retired to slumber. 

Ruth slept in Bet’s room, with Sissy and the 
baby, and the latter, being an early risey, insisted 
on getting up before it was fairly light. This 
roused Sissy, and she scurried out of bed and 
sought her stocking. 

The first thing she saw was the doll, sitting bolt 
upright, staring dreadfully. She stopped stock 
still, transfixed with horror. 

‘What is the matter, Sissy ?’’ Ruth asked. 

“Oh-oh-oh!” said Sissy, retreating, her eyes 


| said. 


sometimes when he’s off. He’s got cousins there ; 
they’re Quakers. It aint likely they know, but 
maybe we’d better write and ask. I mustn’t 
leave ma a minute. Won’t you write, and George 
can take the letter right over to Shelbyville.” 

“Tf I can do anything with the baby,” Ruth 
‘‘She’s fretting and won’t eat. I’m afraid 
she’s sick.” 

Bet regarded her with an experienced eye. ‘I 
guess it’s only because she aint used to being fed. 
She'll get used to it in a day or two. Ethan Law- 
rence, Farmington, is where you’d better write.” 

The baby fretted, the children were noisy and 
unruly, dinner-time passed, and the letter was 
still unwritten, when Mrs. Dodge came in, accom- 
panied by Mr. Stanton. Ruth’s flushed and trou- 
bled face told a story of anxiety and fatigue. 


“DON'T HATE HER, BET.” 


fixed on the doll as she elongated her syllables in 
an awestruck whisper. ‘Aw-ful Dol-ly!” 

Ruth looked at the doll, and her imperturbable 
stare and Sissy’s horror struck her as so funny 
that she burst into an uncontrollable fit of laugh- 
ter. Sissy began to cry, and Bet coming hastily 
out, she ran and hid her face in her skirts. 

Ruth wiped the tears from her face. 

“O Betty, it was so funny! Sissy called her 
‘Awful dolly !’” 

“Stop your noise, Sissy!’’ said Bet. 
won’t hurt you.” 

“T suppose Tim did it. It is too bad. The 
poor thing is spoiled,” Ruth said, taking her up. 

By this time Tim and the girls were on hand, 
noisily examining and comparing their gifts. 

‘How could you be so unkind as to spoil Sissy’s 
doll like this ?” Ruth asked Tim. 

“She looked so silly I couldn't bear her,’ Tim 
explained. He surveyed his work complacently. 


“She 


| ‘She does look pretty horrid, don’t she ?” 


Sissy was consoled with her dishes, but cast 
apprehensive glances at the “Awful dolly,” until 
Ruth tucked her out of sight. 

When the doctor came, after an examination of 
his patient, he asked Bet where her father was. 

“Up in the north woods hunting.” 

“You had better send for him immediately. 
Your mother is dangerously sick.’’ As he left 
the house, he said again, impressively, ‘Send for 
your father without delay.” 

‘‘What shall I do?" said poor, anxious Bet. 
“I haven’t the least idea where he is.” 

‘Doesn't any one know ?” Ruth inquired. Bet 
considered a moment. ‘He goes to Farmington 





“‘A sad Christmas for you, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Dodge, removing her things. ‘I’m going to take 
care of your aunt while Betty lies down. Mr. 
Stanton tells me she has been up two nights.” 

“Thank you!” said Ruth, gratefully. ‘I know 
she is tired, although she will not admit it,” an 
she ushered the guest into the room where Mrs. 
Larkins was lying, partly unconscious, and breath- 
ing with difficulty. Bet was leaning over the 
sick woman, wiping the pallid face and smoothing 
the light brown hair away from her forehead. 

“My dear girl,’ said Mrs. Dodge, laying a 
kindly hand on her-arm, ‘‘you must go to bed 
while I take care of your mother for a few hours. 
No, no,” she added, seeing a refusal in Bet’s face. 
‘You must take care of yourself, or you cannot 
take care of her. At least go out and sit with 
your cousin awhile.” 

Thus urged, she gave up her place, and went 
into the sitting-room. She was pale and heavy- 
eyed, and looked hopelessly around the disordered 
room, at the unkempt children contending in a 
corner, and said, reproachfully, to Mr. Stanton, 
‘‘What made you bring Mrs. Dodge? We're 
rather worse than common, with ma sick.” 

“I’m glad she is here,” Ruth interposed. ‘Take 
the baby and lie down, and while she has a nap, 
I'll write that letter.” 

Bet suffered herself to be persuaded, and Ruth 
explained to Mr. Stanton the imperative necessity 
of securing communication with her uncle, if 
possible, and Bet's suggestion of the Farmington 
cousins. 

“Give me the address, and I will go to Shelby- 
ville and send a telegram,” said Mr. Stanton. 


. 


To Ruth’s protest against making him that 
trouble, he said, ‘*Mrs. Dodge's sleigh is at the 
gate, and the most important thing now is to save 
time. I shall wait for an answer.” 

| Having secured the address, he was off at once 
|on what proved to be a fruitless errand. Nothing 
| was known of the whereabouts of Si Larkins by 
|his friends in Farmington, and the young people 
| at home were forced to bear their trouble alone. 

Mrs. Dodge proposed to take Myra and Sissy 
home with her for a few days, to which proposal 
Ruth gladly assented, and Mr. Stanton tucked 
them into the sleigh and drove off while Bet was 
still asleep. 

It was evening when she arose, refreshed by her 
rest. When she found the little girls were gone, 
she said to Ruth, ‘I’m afraid they will be trouble- 

some over there, but I aint a right to 
bother you with ‘em if anybody else will 
take care of ’em.” 

When Mr. Stanton came the next morn- 
ing to ask after the sick woman, he met 
at the gate the doctor, who informed him 
that she would not live through the day. 

‘Some older persons ought to be there. 
‘The last change may take place at any 
moment,” he added, as he drove away. 

Mr. Stanton was shocked. He went in, 
and, as gently as possible, made known 
the fatal decision to George and Ruth, and 
despatched Tim for Mr. and Mrs. Dodge, 
who caine over immediately. 

The house was very quiet. Lottie and 
Susy sat close together behind the stove, 
terrified at the fearful scene in the next 
room. 

Toward noon Mrs. Larkins rallied, and 
asked for the baby. Ruth brought her, 
and laid the little face against the pallid 
cheek of the dying mother. 

‘Don’t hate her, Bet!’ she whispered. 
‘‘She’s the prettiest one I ever had.” 

Bet burst into an agony of bitter and 
remorseful tears. 

“QO ma,I don’t hate her; I don’t hate 
any of ’em! Do forgive me!” she sobbed 
out. 

“You’re a good girl, Bet,” she whis- 
pered, faintly, anc motioned the baby 
away. Bet took the child in her arms and 
held its little face lovingly against her 
own. A satisfied smile stole into the dying 
face; she closed her eyes, and surrounded 
by her weeping family, in the language of 
Scripture, she ‘“‘gave up the ghost.” 

Shocked by the suddenness of the event, 
the neighborly feeling which really existed 
in spite of ill-natured comment showed 
itself in a variety of kindly services. 
Gaunt Mrs. Shurtleff put her shoulder to 
the wheel, by assuming the cares of house- 
keeping until after the funeral, thereby 
discovering that things were not ‘‘dread- 

fully dirty” at the Larkins’s, after all. 

Bet was completely crushed. 

“I’ve been so cross and hateful to ma about the 
children, especially the baby, and now I can’t make 
it right with her. I was saucy and talked back 
shamefully when she scolded me, as she'd a right 
todo. I’d never do it again and I can’t make her 
know it,’’ she sobbed to Ruth. 

“I believe she knows it,” said Ruth, “and can 
make excuses for you as she could not when she 
was with us. I think that about papa and it 
comforts me.” 

“Then she’ll know that I’ll love the baby and 
she sha’n’t want a mother as long as I live,” said 
the penitent girl. 

Before the New Year came in, all that was mor- 
tal of Mrs. Larkins was laid in the grave. The 
routine of daily life was resumed and Bet became 
the recognized, as she had long been the real, head 
of the household. 

Mrs. Dodge begged to be allowed to keep Myra 
and Sissy for a few weeks, and the twins added 
the most ardent entreaties, to which Bet yielded, 
and the little ones remained there from week to 
week. 

The baby was ailing and Bet was extremely 
attentive and tender, and as she was determined 
that neither Ruth nor the children should stay 
out of school for a day, her hands were quite full 
without them. 

One thing troubled her: the baby had no name. 
She could not remember that her mother ever ex- 
pressed any preference; and yet, for all she knew, 
she might have given her a name and sometimes 





called her by it. Ruth thought not, and Mr. 
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Stanton was finally invited to bestow a name on 
the little lady. 

**T will call her Theodora,”’ he said. 
‘a gift of God.’” 

“It’s a true name too,” said Bet. 

So the baby became little Theodora, ‘a gift of 
God,” well-beloved. 

Coaxed, reproached and inspired by Ruth, Lot- 
tie and Susy began to feel responsible for the per- 
formance of some small duties. They made their 
bed, wiped dishes, scoured knives, very reluct- 
antly sometimes it must be admitted. They also 
condescended occasionally to amuse ‘lheodora. 
This, however, they were never urged to do. 

“I’m afraid they won’t like her if they have to 
tend her,” sald Bet, mindful of her own trying 
experiences. 

Advised by Mr. Dodge, George managed his 
work well, and his sheep and cattle improved as 
the winter wore away. 

Tim was the only idler. Ruth remarked to him 
one day, “Don’t you think it would be more 
creditable to you to bring in the wood than it is 
to leave it for George and Betty ?” 

“No,” said Tim, with superb composure. ‘I’m 
not going to bring in wood for a living.” 

“Probably not; but may I ask what you are 
doing now for a living ?” 

Tim scratched his head. 
ticular.” 

“I never heard of a person earning a living by 
doing nothing particular.” 

Tim put his hands in his pockets and sauntered 
to the window, where he remained for some time, 
apparently intent on the landscape. When he 
spoke again he seemed to have solved the prob- 
lem. 

“I’m getting ready to earn my living.” 

“Oh, you are! Who's earning it for you while 
you are getting ready? I suppose you eat and 
drink, and have your clothes made and mended, 
washed and ironed, like other folks.” 

Tim scratched his head again, this time with 
both hands, and rubbed it hard. There was no 
denying the fact that every member of the house- 
hold was employed in some way except himself. 
He cast a furtive glance at the sewing-machine on 
which a shirt was lying which Ruth herself was 
making for him; he dropped his hand to his knee 
—it was adorned with a patch put on by Bet the 
previous evening. She had rated bim many times 
soundly for his laziness, and George told him he 
was of no more use than a pet monkey; to all of 
which he showed a front of sublime indifference. 
But Ruth's assumption that others, herself in- 
cluded, were earning his living for him nettled 
him. 


“It means 


“Well, nothing par- 


“Tf there was anything I could do,” he said, 


meditatively. 

“Bring in the wood, feed the pigs, milk the 
cows,” said Ruth. ‘If you helped George as you 
ought, he could go to school the rest of the win- 
ter. Just think how you'll feel when you are a 
distinguished professor and your brother comes 
to see you who can’t parse Paradise Lost, or 
cipher to the Rule of Three.” 

“Dry up!” Tim responded, impatiently. 
aint going to be a professor. 
with the circus.” 

He went into the shed where Bet was preparing 
supper. George had battened it and made it as 
warm as he could, in deference to Bet’s determina- 
tion to keep the cook-stove there all winter, and 
there she did her cooking and washing, bearing 
the cold with Spartan firmness in the interests of 
what she called “being decent.” 

‘*When is it time to feed the pigs, Bet ?” 

“Now,” said Bet, curtly. 

*‘How much do you give ’em ?” he continued 
with an air of interest. 

“Oh, all they want,” stooping to look at her 
biscuits in the oven. 

‘*Where do you keep the swill-pail ?” 

“By the barrel. Get away!” she said, impa- 
tiently. ‘‘What are you standing round here 
for?” 

“T was thinking of feeding the pigs.” 

“Go out to the pen and do your thinking. 
You’re in my way.” 

Tim stalked back into the sitting-room, to find 
Mr. Stanton chatting with Ruth, while she darned 
stockings. Susy was amusing the baly, and Lot- 
tie stepped briskly about, setting the table. 

“George was going to school this winter,” Ruth 
was saying, ‘but Uncle Si and his older brothers 
being away, he has so many chores he cannot get 
time. Betty feels badly about it. If she could, 
she would do his work and her own too. She 
isn’t the lazy one of the family,” with a sidelong 
glance at Tim. 

“There isn’t a lazy hair in my head,” said Tim, 
firing up. ‘I don’t love to work, but I aint lazy.” 

Mr. Stanton laughed. ‘You make nice distinc- 
tions. Atall events you are not lazy about your 
lessons.” 

Tim brightened. He got his cap and went out 
to the barn. 

‘What will you give me to do the chores ?’’ he 
asked George, whom he found foddering the cat- 
tle. 

‘A rap on the head” was the surly reply. 

Thus rebuffed, Tim sauntered back toward the 
house. He paused irresolutely by the wood-pile 
and finally took the axe and began to split wood. 
George found him so employed when he went in 
with a pail of milk in either hand. 

‘“‘What’s Tim up to? He’s splitting wood,” he 
remarked to Bet. 


“Ty 
I’m going to run off 


“Goodness knows!” said Bet, with a laugh;| ‘Now,” said father, “I think it’ll go hard with 


‘she told me he was thinking of feeding the pigs.” 

‘Tim continued trying his hand at various kinds 

of work in an amateurish way, and at the end of 

| a week announced that he was ready to do chores 

| if George wanted to go to school. George was 
| skeptical, but Ruth and Bet voted to try him. 

His work proved rather unsatisfactory, his atten- 
| tions to the pigs, in particular, being characterized 
| by an uncertainty which he defended on the ground 
| that pork was better which had a streak of fat 
| and a streak of lean in it, which he declared his 
system, or lack of system, was designed to furnish. 
Enough, however, was accomplished with his help 
to enable George to continue in school during the 
rest of the winter. 

The little girls were so well cared for and so 
happy at Mrs. Dodge’s that Bet decided they 
might remain until her father’s return in the 
spring. The kind attentions of the neighbors at 
the time of her mother's death softened her feel- 
imgs toward them, and her relations with the 
Dodges convinced her of their friendly feeling 
toward her and hers, and she resumed attendance 
at the Sunday school as if nothing unpleasant had 
ever occurred there. 

Character will tell, and Bet’s single-mindedness 
and devotion to duty disarmed those who were 
disposed to criticise her manners and methods, 
and Bet Larkins’s name began to be coupled with 
expressions of respect. 

The family saw less of Mr. Stanton as the win- 
ter drew toward its close, his boarding-places be- 
ing in remote parts of the district. Ruth and Bet 
missed his friendly calls, but they were too mod- 
est to suppose that he could not find more inter- 
esting companions elsewhere. 

Rumors reached them of polite attentions to 

Mary Harris, whom he sdmetimes escorted to 
singing-school and had even driven over to Shelby- 
| ville. Mrs. Lucy L. Srovr. 

(To be continued.) 
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IDLENESS. 


| 
The keenest pangs the wretched find 
Are rapture to the dreary void, 
The leafless desert of the mind, 
The waste of feelings unemployed. 
— Byron. 
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For the Companion. 


MA’AM PICKERELL’S TREASURE-BOX. 


When I was a boy, there lived near our house an 
| eccentric old woman, commonly spoken of as “Old 
Ma’am Pickerell.” 

She lived entirely alone in an old log hut that had 
been used as a stable before she came to occupy it. 
Those who could remember so far back said that the 
log hut had been much more inviting and far cleaner 
when it was the abode of horses than it was after 
Ma’am Pickerell took possession of it. 

No one had ever seen her with a broom in her 
hand, and no one in town believed that she owned 
one. She exercised a similar economy in the matter 
of soap and water, combs and brushes. Those who 
had been able to peep into her hut declared that they 
had “seen sights” in the way of dirt and disorder 
such as they had never seen before. 

Ma’am Pickerell avoided the people in her neigh- 
borhood. She had never been known to enter a 
dwelling, excepting her own, during the twenty 
years that she had lived near Peeksville, and no one 
knew more about her at the end of the twenty years 
than was known when she first came to the old hut 
to live. She was so repulsive in her manners and 
looks that she did not invite friendship. 

It was commonly supposed that Ma’am Pickerell 
was a miser, and that she had a large sum of money 
hidden in and around her old hut. The children in 
the neighborhood fully believed it, and I remember 
that we were always looking for Ma’am Pickerell’s 
money in the woods and fence-corners near her house. 

The bravest boy among us would not have dared 
venture inside her hut, even though he knew that 
she was miles away, for it was said that she kept 
company with all sorts of goblins and uncanny 
beings. My parents early taught my brother James 
and me that there were no such things as the hob- 
goblins and evil spirits of which we had heard. We 
were, therefore, a little bolder than the other boys, 
although we still stood in great terror of Ma’am Pick- 
erell herself. 

We had heard her declare many times that she 
hated boys. She often passed the school-grounds 
when we were out at play, and, with or without 
provocation, would shake her clenched and bony fist 
toward us, crying out in her hard, shrill voice: 

“T hate ye! I hate ye all!” 

She carried a staff like those seen in the hands of 
pictured witches, and her whole appearance was 
witch-like. She lived so near our house, and we saw 
her so often, that James and I grew less afraid of 
her as we grew older. 

She did not keep a dog, but she had a cat that no 
dog in the neighborhood dared attack. 

I have never seen another such a cat, I think it 
must have been about two-thirds hyena and the other 
third wild-cat. It was quite as exclusive as was its 
mistress, and when it did go abroad, it was for no 
good purpose. Some of the neighbors declared that 
it would kill sheep, and it had been seen crashing 
and tearing through the woods, dragging rabbits, 
chickens, or wild turkeys after it. 

None of the other cats in the neighborhood would 
associate with this bold and unprincipled fellow, but 
they would fly for their lives when they scented him 
from afar. 

Ma’am Pickerell called her cat “King,” and noth- 
ing seemed to give her keener joy than to see King 
“scatter a passel of boys,” as he could and did ‘‘scat- 
ter” them many times. 

One day, when father came home from a neighbor- 
ing town, there trotted behind the wagon the ugliest 
big yellow dog I ever saw. 
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the town boys if they try to steal our melons and 
apples again this year.” 

“I think it would go hard with anything that hor- 
rid animal took hold of,” said mother, who had been 
summoned by James to see “the ugliest old yeller 
dog on earth.” But before a week had passed, Tobe’s 

;many and varied accomplishments, his remarkable 
sagacity and his unfailing faithfulness had banished 
|from our minds all thoughts of his ugliness, and 
James and I were the envy of all the boys in the 
neighborhood because of our new and valuable pos- 
session. 

Tobe had remarkable discriminating powers, and 
was never guilty of the mistake of attacking an inno- 
cent person, or one who was attending to his own 
business; but he was a terror to tramps and all evil- 
doers. 

Dog-fighting father discountenanced, as being bru- 
tal and cruel. Tobe, however, claimed for himself 
the utmost freedom of thought and liberty of action 
in a matter that so nearly affected his own personal 
happiness and welfare. He would fight; and, as 
James and I often said, proudly, “the licked every 
single time.” 
| We may have shared father’s opinion, but in prac- 
| tice, I am afraid, we were something more than tol- 

erant of Tobe’s behavior. We never provoked him 
to fight, and never took him anywhere for the pur. 
pose of having him fight; but, as I said, “If other 
dogs pitch into Tobe, they’ll have to look out for 
| themselves.” 

Most of*the dogs in the neighborhood had seen fit 
to “pitch into” Tobe, and all of them regretted hav- 
ing done so. His victories made James and myself 
boastful, and I suppose it was necessary that our 
vaunting spirits should be subdued. 

We were coming home from school one Friday 
afternoon, with many of our school-fellows, and 
Tobe was the subject of a spirited discussion. Billy 
Baker said, “I bet ye, if our old dog Tige wasn’t 
dead, he could shake the ears off your Tobe.” 

“Oh yes,” I said, sneeringly, “‘it’s all very well to 
talk about what dead dogs could do! It’s a good 
thing your old Tige is dead. He saved himself many 
a good licking by dying before we got Tobe.” 

“Just you wait until my Uncle Bob comes home 
with his dog!” said Jack Bell. ‘He’ll settle Tobe in 
about two minutes and a half. He’s killed six wolves, 
that dog has.” 

“TI don’t care if he’s killed ferty wolves,” said 
James, defiantly. ‘That’s no sign he can whip our 
I jest tell you, gentlemen, that when it comes 
to— There’s Tobe now!” 

The old dog often met us on our way home from 
school, and now he bounded forward with long leaps, 
barking with delight. The boys crowded around 
him, and we put him through several of his clever 
tricks. 

‘Look what a neck he’s got on him!” said one of 
the boys, admiringly. ‘And see his teeth! He 
oughtn’t to be afraid of anything.” 

“He aint !” I said, loftily. “The thing don’t live 
that Tobe would be scared of.” 

We were passing Ma’am Pickerell’s hut at the 
time. The hut stood far back from the road, and 
there was a thick hedge-growth between it and the 
street. We were close to this hedge, when one of 
the boys said: 

“T’ll bet ye old Ma’am Pickerell and her old King 
cat could scare Tobe out of a year’s growth. Tobe’s 
ugly enough, but he’s a beauty compared to Ma’am 
Pickerell and”— 





“He is, hey?” 

The hedge parted as though torn up by the roots, 
and Ma’am Pickerell stood before us, her staff in her | 
hand, her eyes glaring, and her whole aspect one of | 
uncontrolled rage. 

‘*‘He’s a beauty, is he? He'd fight my King, would 
he? I'll spile his beauty for him, and fix him so he 
won’t trouble King. Get out, you ugly cur!” 

As she spoke, she stepped toward Tobe, with up- 
lifted staff. 

The old dog crouched close to the ground, snarling 
terribly, and showing all his sharp and glistening 
teeth. Ma’am Pickerell wisely halted, and stepped 
back, more furious than before. 

Then she put three of her bony fingers up to her 
shrivelled lips, made a peculiar hissing sound, and 
shrieked out, ‘‘King!” 

To this day I cannot write of what followed with- 
out a feeling of abasement. 

A snarling, tearing sound was heard for a moment, 
and King came bounding airily over the hedge, 
every hair seemingly on end, his yellow eyes luminous 
with rage, and war notes issuing from his open 
mouth. We boys took to our heels—and, alas, so did 
Tobe! 

The ferocious cat landed within six inches of the 
dog and made a noise unlike anything I ever heard 
from any other throat. 

Tobe drew back in wonder and affright, gathered 
up his scattered forces, made a feeble attempt to ap- 
pear defiant, and then took to the woods, his lopping 
ears laid back, his tail between his legs, and King in 
wild, gleeful pursuit. 

We never saw Tobe again. And the boys who had 
witnessed his terrified flight made life a burden to 
James and me for weeks afterward. 

Ma’am Pickerell, too, made it very unpleasant for 
us by bursting into fits of exasperating laughter 
whenever we chanced to cross her path. 

“Yer purty dog got home yit?”? she would ask. 
*“Purty as old Ma’am Pick’rell, eh? You reckon he’s 
stopped runnin’ yit? Set out as though he cal’lated 
on takin’ a flyin’ trip ’round the world. King saw 
*im off an’ brought home sev’ral locks of his ha’r fer 
a keepsake.” 

Then she would throw her gaunt arms into the air, 
flaunting her rags and shrieking in derision. 

We had to endure it all without reply, for father 
never allowed us to be disrespectful to Ma’am Pick- 
erell. But we vowed all sorts of revenge on old 
King, and writhed under the impotency of our pow- 
ers of harming him. 

‘It’s catching before hanging,” said father, dryly, 
when we told him of our determination to “get even” 
with King. 





Weeks passed, and our grief over Tobe’s loss had 
| abated somewhat, although our desire for revenge 
had not. We had seen King but once or twice. Then 





James and I charged on him with clubs and stones, 


and he had returned the charge with such yells of 
fury and defiance that we had run for our lives. 

One morning we were greatly surprised to see 
Ma’am Pickerell knock at our door. She said, when 
father opened it, ““Good-morning, Mr. Bertram; I am 
going away and I came over to see if you didn’t 
want to buy my cow. It’s all I’ve got to sell.” 

“Are you not coming back again?” asked father, 
after the bargain had been concluded. 

“Never,” said Ma’am Pickerell, firmly. ‘I’m go. 
ing across the water and be a grand lady with all the 
money and jewels the fools ’round here say I’ve got 
buried.” She laughed derisively as she spoke, and 
then said, “I’ve got heaps of gold! Beautiful yaller 
gold! It’s taken me weeks an’ weeks to dig it all up, 
there’s so much of it. Ho, ho, ho! Like as not I’ve 
forgot some of it. You’re welcome to all you kin 
find after I’m gone, Mr. Bertram. A matter of a 
few thousand yaller boys or a string or two of dia- 
mints aint nothing to me—oh, no! He, he, he!” 

She laughed shrilly again and went away shaking 
her head and chuckling fiendishly. 

“Poor old creature!” said father, ‘I would pity her 
even though she owned all the gold in the world.” 

“Do you suppose she really has money hidden 
away?” asked mother. 

‘There is no telling,” replied father; “but I rather 
doubtit. I should not be surprised if the money I 
gave her for her cow was her all. I think it would 
be worth a pot of gold to dig through the dirt of her 
old hut.” 

Ma’am Pickerell’s words had made a deep impres- 
sion on James and myself. We believed that they 
were true, and James said, ‘‘You know she said we 
might have all that we could find after she left.” 

“Of course she did,” I assented, ‘‘and we can prove 
it, too.” 

We were passing Ma’am Pickerell’s hut the next 
night at about ten o’clock. We had been to a country 
singing-school and were returning home. 

“Wonder if she’s gone yet?” said James, in a low 
tone. 

We were stepping softly and speaking in low 
tones, as we always did when passing the Pickerell 
hut after dark. While we spoke the door opened and 
we saw Ma’am Pickerell come out with a lantern in 
her hand. We hid close to the hedge. She came 
slowly down the path mumbling something to her- 
self. As she drew near we saw that she carried some- 
thing that seemed like a box in her arms. 

“She’s going, I guess,” whispered James. 

“No, she aint,” I said; ‘“‘she hasn’t got old King, 
and you can be sure she wouldn’t go without him.” 

“That’s so,” said James. 

Ma’am Pickerell went on across the road. Curios- 
ity and the suddenly conceived belief that she was 
going to dig up some of her hidden treasures took 
away all our fear of King and his mistress, and we 
slyly followed her. 

She went far into the wood, and we followed, our 
curiosity aroused to the highest pitch. At last she 
stopped under a great, gnarled oak-tree on the bank 
of a little stream. 

She set down her box and lantern, drew a large 
trowel from under her shawl and began to dig. We 
drew as near as we dared and watched her intently 
and noiselessly, With the trowel and her claw-like 
fingers she dug a deep hole in the soft earth; and, to 
our surprise, she put the box she had carried into the 
hole, covered it up, smoothed the ground over it care- 
fully and scattered sticks and leaves over the spot. 

Then she left the wood hastily and James and I 
ran home, too excited to sleep. 

We agreed not to speak of what we had seen until 
after Ma’am Pickerell had gone. ‘Because,”’ I said, 
“you know she said that we might have all that we 
could find after she had left.” 

The next afternoon father came in and said, “Well, 
I guess we’ve seen the last of Ma’am Pickerell. I 
saw a lot of boys running out and in the old hut a 
little while ago, and they’d never have dared to do 
that if Ma’am Pickerell and King had been within 
five miles of the place.” 

James and I hurried eagerly over to the deserted 
cabin. Father went with us. 

Ma’am Pickerell’s departure had created no little 
excitement in the little village near which she had 
lived for so many years. The old stories of her hid- 
den wealth had been revived and were being dis- 
cussed by a crowd of men and boys around and in 
the hut, which presented an appearance of utter filth 
and poverty. 

The boys were digging and prodding around with 
sticks and shovels. Even the men were gingerly 
handling old rags and digging in corners and crevices. 
The door-step had been overturned, the hearth-stones 
dug up, the chimney torn down and the shallow well 
emptied of its water and searched, but nothing had 
been found. 

James and I consulted together eagerly for a few 
moments. Here was a chance to become the heroes 
of the occasion. How the other boys would envy us! 
We would “get even” with them for taunting us so 
about old Tobe’s disgraceful conduct. Father was 
with us to protect our rights. So James suddenly 
cried out, “Brother Tom and I know where she 
buried some of her money. We saw her bury it; 
and it’s ours too.” 

The most intense excitement followed this an- 
nouncement. Even father showed signs of interest. 

“What do you mean?” he asked. 

I hastily told the story, and added, ‘‘And it’s ours 
too, isn’t it, father? She said so, didn’t she?” 

“Yes,” said father, “‘she did say something of the 
kind; but we must first know what the box contains. 
Show us where if is buried.” 

We led the way to the old tree, followed by the 
crowd that increased in numbers and excitement as 
we went along. When we reached the spot father 
took a spade and in five minutes the box was in his 
hands. 

It was a common pine box about eighteen inches 
long by twelve inches in width and perhaps eight 
inches high. It was wrapped in an old cotton dress- 
skirt. The lid was nailed down securely. Father 
took the spade and tore the lid off. There was some- 
thing very heavy inside wrapped in a ragged old cot- 
ton shawl. This was carefully torn away, and a great 
shout went up from the assembled multitude. 

There, grinning and fierce-looking, even in death, 
lay old King! 

I turned toward where James had been standing. 
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He was not there, but some yards distant, and fast 
disappearing among the trees, I caught a glimpse of 
a pair of blue jean trousers, and James was inside 
them. 

I suddenly remembered that mother needed me at 
home and tried to slip away unobserved, but twenty- 
five or thirty boys followed me for a long distance 
pointing their fingers and saying vhings that I do not 
care to remember, 

And so Ma’am Pickerell and Tobe and King passed 
forever from our sight. J. L. HARBOUR. 
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INSPIRATION OF GREATNESS. 


Onward he bore, and battled still 
With a most firm, enduring will, 
His only hope to win and rise, 
His only aim the skies. 
—James G. Percival. 


Or 





For the Companion. 


AN UNNOTICED HERO’S FATE. 


Not very long ago the writer made the acquaintance 
of one of those men of faith who spend their lives 
in the study of aerostatics, and devote their energies 
to devising a practical method of navigating the air. 
Unfortunately, these men receive only derision for 
their pursuit of what the world deems a wild idea. 

Professor Cardon, the gentleman referred to, has 
been for the last quarter of a century a persistent 
inventor of “air-ships,”’ and if he has not yet fully 
solved the problem of aerial travel, it has certainly 
not been because he has not studied it industriously 
and profoundly. Nor have ‘temporary failures’ 
shaken his faith in the ultimate success of himself or 
some other person. There may come a day when 
these same men of faith and devotion will be remem- 
bered and honored, but not this year, nor, probably, 
by this generation of people. 

In a recent conversation with the professor, I was 
not alittle interested in the story he related of the 
fate of a youthful comrade, one of the unnoticed 
heroes who have given their lives to save others. We 
were speaking of parachutes, or rather I had asked 
the professor whether he ever made use of these de. 
vices. 

“Not within the last twenty-five years; never, in 
fact, since poor Burt McClintock fell with one,” he 
replied. “That was twenty-seven years ago. He 
fell and lost his life, as you may possibly remember, 
on the west shore of Chesapeake Bay. 

“Aerial navigation was more of a novelty in this 
country then than it is now. McClintock and I were 
youngsters, hardly turned twenty, and we were in a 
kind of junior partnership with the somewhat noted 
Professor Herndon, one of the pioneers of aeronaut- 
ics in America. 

“The professor owned a balloon, which he had 
christened the ‘Chariot of the Sky.’ He had got 
somewhat out of the way of making ascents himself, 
but he used to send McClintock and me out whenever 
a profitable engagement could be made. We thus 
served, for two or three years, a sort of apprentice- 
ship under him. 

“Public ascents have always to be made as showy 
and attractive as possible. During the second year, 
we introduced the parachute as a novel feature. 

“No doubt every one knows what a parachute is: 
a contrivance for descending to the earth when at a 
great height. The wordis French, and, indeed, the 
device is a French one, as is almost everything else 
about balloons. Monsieur Garnerin, in 1802, was the 
first man who ever let himself drop from a balloon 
with a parachute. He descended from his balloon 
when at a height of twelve hundred feet, and was 
fortunate enough to come to the ground unhurt. 

“A parachute is something like a great umbrella, 
twelve or fifteen feet in diameter, having a little car 
at the end of the umbrella-stick, so to speak, to stand 
in, while at the ends of the ‘ribs’ are strong cords 
running down to the car. Like an umbrella, too, it 
is made to shut up. The covering is of strong strips 
of silk, or light leather, sewn together, and fastened 
up at the apex to a circular piece of wood or metal. 
In some parachutes there is a small orifice in the 
piece of wood or metal at the apex, to allow the air, 
if too violently compressed, to escape, and thus 
steady the machine, or prevent it from ‘flurting,’ as 
it is called. 

“The parachute is commonly hung at the bottom 
of the car of the balloon, from which the aeronaut 
cay slide down by a rope to the little car of the para- 
chute. The parachute is fastened in by a slip-knot 
arrangement, which can be pulled out by another 
cord—and then down you go! 

“But the parachute, which has hung shut up, opens 
as you fall, and spreads its huge surface to catch the 
air. Though your fall is fearfully rapid for a few 
seconds, the velocity is soon checked and reduced to 
a slow uniform motion downward. 

“Not always, however. A parachute will sometimes 
play some queer pranks, as we found out by experi- 
menting with one the second spring of our business 
connection with the adroit professor. 

“I may add, concerning the parachute, that it is 
not at present much used by balloonists, and, when 
used, is now employed mainly to amuse or astonish 
the crowd at public ascents. Yet there are emergen- 
cies when a parachute will save an aeronaut’s life. 

“The professor had one made for trial. He was 
not much used to parachutes himself at that time. 
We inflated the balloon and made several ascents, 
expressly to test it. At first we put bags of ballast 
into the car of the parachute, and let them drop. 
Immediately we learned this important fact, that to 
have the parachute avail anything, it is necessary to 
start from a considerable height. 

“When dropped from an elevation of a hundred 
feet only, it had not time to unfold and act on the air; 
car and ballast came to the ground like a stone. But 
at the height of twelve hundred feet, the fall was 
checked, and the parachute came gently to the earth. 
We tried it with ballast twenty times, I should think. 
Then the professor declared himself ready to go 
down in it, and got into the car. We were ten or 
(welve hundred feet from the ground. It was per- 
fectly calm. 

“ ‘Ready!’ he called up to us. 

“Burt pulled the knot, and down went our senior, 


like a shot at first; then he seemed almost to stop; | 








then went dodging about, this way and that, till he | of air stirring from the southeast, but at a height of 


reached the ground; and we imagined that he struck | five thousand feet, as indicated by our barometer, we 
fully as hard as was agreeable to him. | entered a current more from the southwest, which 


“After this Burt tried it two or three times, and 
said it was safe enough for all he could see. But it 
was some time before I mustered courage to go down | 
in it, and never shall I forget my sensations the first | 
time I did attempt it! It was one calm April morn- 
ing. Burt went up with me. He and the professor 
had been joking me for some time about it. I 
thought it might be as well to try it then as to dread | 
it any longer; so I slid down into the parachute car, | 
and laid hold of the cords. We were up about ten 
hundred feet. | 

‘Are you ready?’ asked Burt. 

“**Yes,’ I responded, gripping the cords. 

“Then he let me drop. 

“For the first seventy-five or hundred feet I felt | 
the wind whistle through my hair. I thought surely 
that I was going to my death! Then the parachute 
seemed to stop, and fetch up with a jerk almost. 








Then it lunged off sidewise; then went off on the 
other tack, and every time it gave a lunge, the air 
would flurt out from under it with an explosive noise. 
Instead of coming perpendicularly down, I landed , 
some two or three hundred feet to the left, and on a_ 
pile of stones, which hurt my feet outrageously. | 
“But perhaps I am giving a rather unfavorable | 
account of parachutes,” the professor continued. “I | 
am free to confess that I do not like them, and I 
have only too good reason for my dislike; but they 
are usually popular. There is something curious, too, 
in the effect they have on a crowd. Let the people 
be never so noisy, a parachute will turn them all as 































mute as statues, 
and when at 
length it touches 
the ground, every 
individual will 


draw a long 
breath. 
“McClintock did 


most of the para- 
chute feats that 
season. 

“Throughout the 
Southern States 
our parachute was the at- 
traction that year and the 
next, though during this 
next summer, the profess- 
or brought out a far more 
‘taking’ attraction; noth- 
ing less, in fact, than his 
own little daughter, Mabel 
Herndon. It always seem- 
ed very strange to me that 
he should allow his own 
child to encounter the per- 
ils of a balloon ascent, even in the calmest weather. 
Though a good-hearted man, the professor was a lit- 
tle queer. 

“Mabel was hardly five years old. Of course, such 
a child would be popular with the public, for she was 
a little blue-eyed, golden-haired fairy, and she would 
lean over the edge of the car, and throw kisses down 
in the most charming manner. She had plenty of 
courage—the courage of childish innocence, which 
does not realize danger. 

“But Burt and I realized it, and dreaded it on her 
account, for we grew very fond of the child, who, 
month after month, shared our peril. 

“The ‘Chariot of the Sky’ was a very pretty balloon 
and beautifully decorated. The professor made a 
number of ascents with us. We went up in the réle 
of ‘The Herndon Family.’ But it was found to be 
more popular, on the whole, for the professor to keep 
in the background. The public liked young faces 
best. It seemed more wonderful to people to see us 
launch off alone, without an experienced face among 
us. For it isa lamentable fact that the public enjoys 
seeing people, even children, risk their lives, so long 
as they do it fearlessly and amusingly. 

“A public character, especially a balloonist, must 
look brave and laugh carelessly, even if his heart is 
fluttering with fear; for with us then everything de- 
pended on pleasing the crowd. 

“During the second year came the ever-memorable 
day to which I have alluded—memorable to me, at 
least, all my life. 

‘“‘We had ascended that day from a place in the 
suburbs of Baltimore—Burt and I and little Mabel; 
and we had the parachute on. In fact, we had car- 
ried it all the season, but when Mabel went up, Burt 
did not descend in it, as she needed the care of both 
of us. 

“It was a calm, fair afternoon, with just a breath 





HE LOOKED DOWN AT THE 


took us off ina northeasterly direction. Nor was it 
a current peculiar to the upper-air region, but a 
widely extended breeze, setting toward the bay. 

“This fact became too evident to us when we let off 
gas to descend. For, as we came down to within a 
thousand feet, we found the current stronger than it 
was aloft. Had Burt and I been alone, we should 
probably have tossed out our grapnels and risked an 
attempt to land; but having Mabel with us made it a 
different matter. 

“Tt never’ll answer,” Burt whispered; and he threw 
over every pound of ballast. 

“Upward we went again and in twenty-five min- 
utes had reached a greater height than before. Our 
idea was to get up out of the southwest wind, into 
some counter current, and be carried off north or 
west of the breeze which was setting toward the 
bay. We had already gained considerable practical 
knowledge of the air-currents and their mode of 
action. In this case we were so far correct in our 
calculations, that at the height above stated, we 
found a gentle southeasterly current in which we 
drifted for an hour or more, up toward Gettysburg. 

“But it was now drawing toward night. The 
necessity of an immediate descent forced itself upon 
us. Again Burt opened the valve and we sank grad- 
ually out of the upper current; but at a height of 
four thousand feet the southwest wind again took 
us off. As our ballast was now all overboard it was 
out of our power to ascend again, even had we been 
so disposed. 

««*Well, we must take our chances,’ Burt said. 
‘But, Frank, old boy, if anything should happen 
to-day—there! what am T talking about?’ he ex- 
claimed; and taking the blankets he wrapped 

them around Mabel and told her 
to cuddle down in the bottom of 
the car. 

«Give me a kiss, Mabe,’ he 
said, as he set her down in the 
most secure place. 

**You’re not afraid, are you, 
Mabe?’ he continued. 

‘No, I isn’t *f’aid,’ she re- 
plied, in her pretty, little com- 
posed way; ‘but I’se cold. 
What makes us up so high when 
it’s so near night?’ 

«Never mind, little moppet,’ 
said Burt;. ‘we shall 
soon be down now.’ 

“How often have I 
thought of what Burt 
said, and his way of 
speaking to me—since! 

“The wind took us 
steadily northeast; but 
we kept letting off gas, 
and were rapidly de- 





CRUEL EARTH. 


scending into a partially cleared country, with the 
blue Chesapeake showing plainly not very far ahead. 
But as we were now only two thousand feet from the 
ground, we supposed that we had country enough to 
effect a landing. 

“We had, however, failed utterly to allow for the 
strength and velocity of the ‘grounder.’ At twelve 
hundred feet we were swept along with great swift- 
ness, and seemed scarcely to sink at all, though a 
stream of gas was constantly leaving the envelopes. 


“Up to that moment I, at least, had not been | 


greatly alarmed; but now the danger of our being 
carried out over the water and coming down into the 
bay began to look very great. I glanced at Burt. He 
was looking earnestly ahead, but still held the valve 
open. It seemed the only way. 

“But at eight hundred feet from the ground, we 
were hardly three miles from the shore, and flying 
along at the mercy of the wind. 

“The crisis rushed upon us in a moment, and we 
saw our fearful mistake. 

« ‘Burt, we sha’n’t fetch down!’ I cried. 





““*Mind the balloon, Frank, and look out for 
Mabe!’ he called back, in a firm, clear voice. ‘You’re 
all right to cross the bay now;’ and he pulled out the 
knot. 

“The parachute, as we flew, hung aslant. The 
moment he fell clear of the car, the wind caught it. 
As the ‘umbrella’ opened, the wind seemed to double 
one-half of it under and within the other. 

“The basket whirled around. At the same instant 
I saw Burt’s hands, with all his quick young strength 
trying to untwine the cords, but in vain. He had 
fallena hundred feet already. Then for the first time 
he glanced up, with a gesture of despair—perhaps 
‘good-by’; then he looked down at the cruel earth. 
Yet once more he turned his face upward—in prayer, 
it may be. 

“I shut my eyes; I could have thrown myself down 
after him. Mabel had got up beside me. 

‘Poor Burtie!’ she lisped. ‘Wa’n’t he ’f’aid? 
What made him go in ’e’ pallysute?’ 

‘‘My poor comrade had fallen from a height of at 
least five hundred feet and was, of course, instantly 
| killed. Several men who had been watching us ran 
to the spot where he had fallen—on some ledges a 
few hundred yards back from the shore. 

“Thus died Burt McClintock, as noble and as 
brave a boy as ever laid down his life for his friend. 
| He was not quite twenty-two. 

“The balloon, thus dearly lightened, rose rapidly. 
But for little Mabel’s sake I would rather have gone 
down into the bay. In a short time we had crossed 
to the east shore, where we effected a landing, in the 
twilight, near a great pine-tree, two or three miles 
from the bay. 

“That was my last balloon ascent that season. For 
a time I thought of abandoning my profession alto- 
gether; and I closed my connection with the pro- 
fessor with that intention. One and another circum- 
stance, however, drew me back to the study of aero- 
statics, and I hope that the discoveries and devices I 
have made justify my choice of a profession.” 
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For the Companion. 
HISTORY OF MY HAPPY FAMILY. 


I had been interested for many days by the won- 
derful things the clam-dredgers brought up from a 
spot called “Clinker Bottom,” in Canarsie Bay, L. I., 
and had spent a great deal of my time on the beach, 
where I could examine the curious things for myself. 
One Thursday morning it was so dark and damp that 
I resolved to sit with my knitting by the wood fire in 
the parlor, but made good-natured Mr. Van Houton 
promise to save anything of interest that came up 
with the clams. He answered with a laugh that ‘it 
would look enough sight better for me to set in the 
house with the women folks, than to be out in the 
| wet trash, a-sp’iling of my city shoes and a-siaining 
of my hands.” 

So I knitted away, but with each patient stitch I 
thought of the dredges, and felt how much more I 
should enjoy the variety of beautiful things they 
were finding than the monotonous rounds of my 
mitten. 

At twelve o’clock I heard the well-known heavy 
footstep in the kitchen, and hurried down to learn 
what good fortune the dredgers had had. I found 
Mr. Van Houton washing his face vigorously in the 
great tin basin, and, after glancing about the kitchen 
and seeing neither kettle nor basket, I said, in a tone 
of disappointment : 

“O Mr. Van Houton, did not you find anything 
that would please me?” 

“Pshaw, now!” he said. “Jest wait till I git this 
black mud out of my eyes, and Ill talk to you.” 

He stepped to the roller-towel, and began rubbing 
his face and looking at me from among the folds 
with such a twinkle in his eye that I was sure he had 
something to tell. 

“Well,” he began at length, “did you ever hear of 
a sea-horse?”’ 

“The Hippocampus,” 
have.” 

“Oh dear, now don’t talk to me like them nateralists, 
for they come out here and mutter them long names 
over some old fish or sea-weed that my grandfather 
hauled up fifty years ago.” 

“Well, then,” I said, “I am acquainted with your 
sea-horse. He is a funny little fellow, with a head 
like a horse and body like a fish, who sits up pertly, 
and holds on to objects for dear life with the end of 
his tail.” 

“That’s him,” said Mr. Van Houton, “‘and we have 
just caught five of them, one with his small family in 
his pouch.” 

Immediately after dinner I went down to see the 
droll little creatures which he had in a glass vessel, 
and found three adult sea-horses, one a male, taking 
care of a tiny family of four, and two of medium 
size. 

I begged of Mr. Van Houton to keep them safely 
| in his bait-car until I returned home, and could cleanse 

and restore my tank. He promised to give them the 

best of care, and, as my vacation was nearly ended, 
I began at once making preparations for the sea- 
horses. 

1 first gathered a quantity of gravel and pretty 
white pebbles, which I boiled for several hours to rid 
of all impurities. Mr. Van Houton found them on 
the stove, and exclaimed, “Well, well, what next! 
You remind me of the fellow and his stone soup.” 

I next sought some ornamental stones for “rock 





I answered. ‘Indeed I 





«« ‘No,’ said he, ‘we must cross the bay, if we can;’ 
and he let the valve close. 

‘*What followed all came in a few seconds. 

“Both of us jumped to open the locker, and pitch 
over the canteens of water, and the bread and tools— | 
then our spare grapnel and even the blankets round 
Mabel—and then our coats; but we had already let | 
too much gas go to feel much effect from this. Lower | 
and lower we tended, to where the ruffled sea glit- 
tered menacingly, just ahead. 

««*There’s only one thing to be done!’ Burt ex- | 
claimed; and before I fairly comprehended his mean- 
ing, he swung down by the lines into the basket of 
the parachute. 

* «Don’t do it, Burt!’ I cried. 
high.’ 


‘The wind is too | 


work,” which I cleaned in the same way; then went 


| to look for little black snails (buccinums), which I 


should need in the tank as scavengers. 

On the morning that I returned home, I collected a 
quantity of the sea ulva (locally known as “sea let- 
tuce” and ‘sea salad”), choosing the perfect fronds, 
and those that were thickest and oldest and of the 
darkest green. 

In stocking an aquarium the young, light green 
lettuce should be avoided as it always decays. I 
placed the lettuce with the snails in a pail of sea- 
water ready for transportation. Then I obtained 
several masses of the Serpula, or “clinker,” which is 


| brought up in great quantities with the clams, and 


washed it thoroughly. Next I packed a box with 
sea-sand, filled a large can with sea-water and ex. 
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presse all to my home. It might be well to 
mention, that all salt water used for aquaria 
should be pure, not ‘‘brackish,”” and, when possi- 


ble, should be taken from the place where the | to pass a happy existence, and promise to be a | 


animals and plants are obtained. 

On reaching home I draped an old table with 
dark green baize and placed it before a sunny 
south window. Then I 
cleaned my tank in which 
“many friends had lived 








variety of food. Grateful for each morning’s | 


| sunlight, content after a hearty meal, they seem 


perpetual source of amusement and instruction. 
Mr. Van Houton called a few days ago, on his 
| way to the market with a load of clams, and I 














MY 


HAPPY FAMILY. 


and died.” It is about two and one-half feet long 
and one and one-half feet wide, and when the 
water plants arrived I began to prepare a home 
for the sea-horses. 

I first covered the bottom with gravel and peb- 
bles and made a corner of sand where future 
development of worm-like animals would take 
place and serve as partial food for the sea- 
horses. 

Then I made a grotto of rocks to the right of 
the tank and placed the lettuce in graceful posi- 
tion. It is natural for the lettuce to float on 
the surface, so a pretty effect is accomplished 
by weighting a portion of it to the bottom with 
stones. 

This being July, I left the tank exposed to a 


medium sunlight two days—had it been winter | 


strongest sunlight would have been required— 
then I placed the serpule about in ornamental 
positions. These serpulz are found in masses of 
twisted, shelly tubes, each of which is inhabited 
by an animal with graceful, feathery head that 
can be extended or withdrawn at will. They are 
much relished as food by the sea-horses, and 
when their heads are extended, the horses suck 
them out in quick, dexterous fashion. 

When the serpulz are taken from the water the 
heads are always withdrawn, and it sometimes 
occurs that the animals are dead and the tubes 
are impure. A mass in this condition, if left in a 
tank for any great length of time, would poison 
the water and destroy life. So it is well to place 
them in the water with care and if the heads do 
not appear in an hour they should be removed. 

At the end of one week I was sure that every- 
thing was doing well in the tank, and went back 
to the beach for the sea-horses. 1 learned with 
regret that the little family had died, but the five 
large ones were in healthy condition. I carried 
them safely to the city in a pail of salt water, and 
placed them in the tank. For one or two days 
they were very shy, but on the third day they 
seemed at home, and swam about, and made a 
careful examination of all the objects. They are 
very curious, though never quarrelsome, and 
their little eves look in different directions with- 
out confusion of vision. 

At the end of three weeks they had become quite 
tame, and when I presented a shrimp, with broken 
shell, they would eat from my hand, snapping out 
the dainty flesh with a quick sucking noise. After 
having had them one month, I noticed an injury, 
or disorder, about the head of one of the larger 
ones, and in three days he died. I disliked to 
throw away the little body that I had cared for so 
much, so I preserved it by putting it in alcohol 
and caustic potash. 

After three days I took it out, picked out the 
fins with a needle, shaped the body in swimming 
position, and placed it on papertodry. For eyes I 
dipped the heads of two common pins in black 
sealing-wax, cut them offshort, and inserted them. 
I then placed the little body in the centre of a 
wreath of pressed sea-weeds, and he now orna- 
ments my cabinet. At the end of nearly three 
months the remaining four were really a “happy 
family.” 

I take the best of care of them, keeping the tem- 
perature of the water at about sixty degrees, and 
adding fresh water when evaporation takes place 
to the depth of one inch, else it would become 
too salt and kill them. 

Under the action of sunlight, the tank has be- 
come self-supporting, the “lettuce” supplying the 
water with oxygen gas for the animals to breathe, 
and they, in turn, breathing off carbonic gas for 
the plants to breathe, thus making a perfect bal- 
ance. Living near the shore, I am able to supply 









invited him to look at my tank. “Sho, 
now!” he exclaimed. “If you aint got them 
little fellers a-swimmin’ round as happy and 
contented as if they were in Canarsie Bay! 
Well, well, it’s a purty sight, after all, and I 
don’t believe but what I’m glad to find one woman 


who knows sunthin’ ’sides bunnets and over- 
skirts.” Ipa Barry Roperts. 
oe 
WORK. 


Do battle bravely ever, 
In stern defence of right, 

And carve in faith a shining way 
Up to the hills of light. 





a 
| PRESIDENT CLEVELAND’S JOURNEY. 


| One of the most interesting events in the coun- 
| try during the month of October was the visit of 
| the President to the West. In these days of rapid 
travel it would be a difficult matter to invest such 
a journey with much interest, in itself consid- 
ered. 

But from the very beginning of the government 
the American people have made much of seeing 
the President. Party animosity has been to a 
great degree banished from all breasts for the 
time being, except in one unfortunate case where 
the President himself was so lacking in discretion 
as to make his harangues political. Men of every 
party, on such occasions, unite to do honor to the 
man who fills the highest office under the govern- 
ment. 

In former times, when journeys were made 
slowly and painfully, when nothing more speedy 
than coach-horses were available for overland 
travel, trips across the country by Presidents were 
infrequent, and the distances passed over were 
small compared with what they are now. But 
even then the people were quite as eager to see 
their chief magistrate as they are in these days of 
express trains and parlor cars. 

Vast throngs of American citizens assembled at 
every point where President Monroe could be 
seen, when he made his famous journey over the 
northern half of the United States. That was 
the ‘‘era of good feeling,” as a Boston editor of 
the time happily phrased it. Mr. Monroe had no 
opposition whatever when he was a candidate for 
a second term; and he would have been elected 
unanimously if one New Hampshire elector had 
not bethought him that the honor which had been 
paid to Washington was too great ever to be 
bestowed upon one of his successors. 

Although other Presidents after Monroe made 
trips to their homes, and even elsewhere, during 
their terms of office, there was nothing like what 
we may call a state progress again until Presi- 
dent Polk, toward the end of his term, visited the 
Northern States and went as far as Maine. 

Mr. Lincoln’s trips to Fortress Monroe, to 
Gettsyburg, and to Richmond after its surrender, 
were the most important journeys he made during 
his whole term of office. His successor, Mr. John- 
son, made several journeys; but he only suc- 
ceeded in increasing his unpopularity by so doing. 

General Grant was not a stay-at-home Presi- 
dent, but he rarely or never travelled in state. 
Mr. Hayes remained in Washington during nearly 
his whole term. President Garfield was just set- 
ting out upon a journey that would probably 
have been filled with honor, when he was shot. 
President Arthur visited both New England and 
Florida during his term, but his trips were only 
half-formal. 

The recent trip of Mr. Cleveland, then, is to be 
ranked with those of Mr. Monroe and Mr. Polk, 
and with those only, for its extent, its duration, 
and its ceremony. It was happily free, both on 
the part of the President and on that of his enter- 
tainers, frum political speech-making and intrigue. 

Good taste was shown on both sides. The 
President spoke to the multitudes, because the 
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| fresh serpulz from time to time, and shrimp for | people wished to hear him. He carefully avoided 


PANION. | 


saying anything that could give the least offence. 
| His wife, who has achieved a wonderful popular- 
ity, was with him, and had certainly not less 
honor than he. 

Every right-thinking person will be glad that 
the President has had his trip, glad that it was 
free from mishap and from anything unpleasant, 
and glad that so many Americans have found it 
in their hearts to pay their respects to the man 
who embodies, for the time being, the majesty of 
this great nation. 





ao oe 
FAME OF DUTY. 
What shall I do to be forever known? 
ny duty ever. 
This did full many who yet slept unknown— 
Oh, never, never! 
Thinkest thou, perchance, that they remain unknown— 
Jhom thou know’st not? 
By angel-trumps in heaven their praise is blown— 
‘ivine their lot. 
—Schiller. 


eo 
THE POPE’S JUBILEE. 


Pope Leo XIII., like Queen Victoria, celebrates 
his Jubilee in this year 1887. But his Jubilee is 
not, as was that of Victoria, the commemoration 
of fifty years of reigning. It marks the comple- 
tion of the fiftieth year since he entered the 
priesthood of his church. In 1837, he became 
one of the chaplains of Pope Gregory XVI. 

The Pope is seventy-seven years of age, and 
has worn the triple crown of Rome between nine 
and ten years. The temporal dominions of the 
Pope had already been taken away by Italy when 
Leo ascended the pontifical throne; he is, there- 
fore, the first Pope for eleven hundred years who 
never held any temporal power, but whose influ- 
ence has been restricted to a purely spiritual 
sphere. 

While Leo has never been reconciled to the loss 
of temporal power, and has again and again 
insisted that the former states of the church should 
be restored to him, he has yet proved in many 
ways a liberal and enlightened pontiff. Espe- 
cially noticeable have been his relations with Ger- 
many, the principal Protestant power of conti- 
nental Europe, which have been, of late, very 
conciliatory and friendly. 

It is a striking thing to see the Protestant 
Emperor of Germany seeking to bring about a 
reconciliation between the Pope and the Italian 
Kingdom, and, on the occasion of his Jubilee, 
sending to the Pope a magnificent golden mitre as 
a gift. : 

At the same time, moreover, that Leo is receiv- 
ing the congratulations, and the tributes of money 
and costly presents, from his spiritual subjects the 
world over, it is worth while to note, that, for the 
first time since the Reformation, the City of Lon- 
don elevates a Roman Catholic to its civic throne. 

While Presbyterians, Unitarians, Quakers and 
even Jews have been Lord Mayors of London, no 
Catholic, until now Alderman De Peyster, has 
been drawn in the big gilded coach from St. 
Paul’s to Whitehall. 

A great change, indeed, has in the course of 
time taken place in England in the attitude of the 
nation toward other religions than the Protestant. 
Down to thirty years ago, no Jew could sit in 
Parliament; and it is only within three years 
that the first peer of Jewish faith—Lord Roths- 
child—took his place in the Upper House. 

Forty years ago there was a law which forbade 
any one to assume the Catholic title of Cardinal 
in England. Now there are two whose ecclesi- 
astical rank is everywhere recognized—Cardinals 
Manning and Newman. 

These events by no means prove that the Roman 
Catholic Church is making great progress, or even 
any progress. But they do prove that the world 
is growing more tolerant and that other religious 
sects are less inclined than they used to be to con- 
quer by putting down all persons of a different 
faith from their own. 

No doubt a very considerable part of the power 
which Pope Leo exercises is the direct result of 
his own personal qualities, for he has gained a 
good reputation for statesmanship and political 
intelligence. 

1t is not in the least likely that Leo, or any suc- 
ceeding Pontiff, will ever recover the dominion of 
the old Papal States. But it is probable that, in 
due time, an agreement will be effected between 
the Papal See and the Italian Kingdom; and that, 
some day, the Popes will be seen riding through 
the streets of Rome, and perhaps, in the Lateran, 
crowning the future Kings of Italy. 


+o 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


The principal public librarians of the United 
States assembled recently, amid the pleasant scenes 
of the Thousand Isles, to confer and compare 
notes with each other. Many valuable and in- 
structive papers were read, and public attention 
was called to the condition of our free libraries 
by the reports which were made. 

It is interesting to know that, every year, new 
free public libraries are being established in differ- 
ent places through the country. 
more than thirty years since the idea of having 
such libraries, to which all the people might, 
without paying anything, have free access, took 
practical form. 

The first free public library in the United States 
was that at Boston, which is now one of the lar- 
gest and must valuable collection of books and 
| periodicals in the land. 
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The example thus set by Boston has been fol- 
lowed by many cities and towns, especially in New 
England. Some of the towns have erected ex- 
pensive and handsome buildings for their libra- 
ries, as if proud of them. The total number of 
public libraries in the United States is said to be 
six hundred and forty-eight. 

These libraries have been established in two 
ways. They are supported either from generous 
endowments made for the purpose by rich and 
public-spirited private citizens, or they are carried 
on by sums voted yearly in their behalf by the 
city or town governments. Sometimes they de- 
rive their support from both sources. 

To most of the public libraries, too, reading- 
rooms are attached, to which free access is given, 
where young and old may sit and peruse the 
periodicals and magazines. 

The benefit conferred upon a community by a 
free public library can scarcely be overestimated. 
“Reading,” says Lord Bacon, ‘‘maketh a full 
man.” The libraries, as a means of general edu- 
cation, are scarcely less important than tlie 
schools. The books on their shelves are generally 
carefully selected, so that the young who resort to 
them do not often fall into the danger of reading 
injurious literature ; yet they afford a great variety, 
both for instruction and for amusement. It is to be 
hoped that public libraries will rapidly increase 
throughout the country, and that in time no 
American city or town will be without one. 


+or— 


EMPTY WORDS. 


A member of the Irish House of Commons, who 
was a fluent but vapid talker, was making an inter- 
minable speech against a bill which Curran defended. 
The Speaker at last reminded him that his time had 
expired. 

“Time, Mr. Speaker!” exclaimed Curran. 
has long since done with Time. 
ing on eternity!” 

John Randolph, of Roanoke, gave a still more bit- 
ing rebuke to a wordy speaker. A young man, newly 
elected to Congress, ambitious of distinction, at- 
tacked the great Virginian in a speech of two hours’ 
length, which he emphasized by an incessant, ludi- 
crous tossing of both his arms heavenward. 

When he had at last ended, the House turned 
eagerly to Randolph, to hear how he would answer 
the attack. He rose, stood silent and motionless for 
a minute, then, with profound gravity, repeated the 
absurd gesture of his opponent, bowed, and sat 
down, implying that there was nothing else in the 
speech worth reply. 

The House broke into deafening peals of laughter, 
and the young man was annihilated. 

The man who talks much has been the butt for the 
ridicule of every nation since the days of Euripides. 
“Tl parle beaucoup, mais il ne dit rien!” (he speaks 
much, but says nothing,) sneers the witty French- 
man. Inthe Spanish legend the garrulous man has 
no soul to last after death; he turns into wind, and 
is happy in making, throughout eternity, a noise 
which nobody can answer. 

The Arab proverb compares men who talk much to 
mills. ‘‘We hear their perpetual clatter, but they 
give us no flour.” 

In every language there is a word to describe the 
insignificance and worthlessness of the babbler. 

However, there is room to doubt whether this 
universal verdict against Mr. Talkative is always 
just. 

Boys and girls who have been unwisely made the 
constant centre of attention in their childhood by 
their families are apt to acquire the habit of inces- 
sant chatter, which remains with them even after 
friction with the world has subdued their self-conceit, 
and taught them common-sense. 

Men of a lively fancy, too, are apt to exaggerate 
trifles, and give them a wordy prominence in their 
talk. 

Garrulity, in a word, is a bad habit as often as it is 
a sign of a weak brain; but it is a habit which inva- 
riably damages its possessor in the opinion of others. 


“He 
He is now trench- 
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DON’T “ABDICATE.” 


People who back down in emergencies are apt to 
run to a friend for sympathy. What they need is to 
be stiffened up to do their duty. In “Recollections of 
my Mother,” the daughter tells how Mrs. Judge 
Lyman, of Northampton, used to deal with this class 
when they came to her for commiseration. 

She was a motherly woman to whom neighbors 
resorted when overtaken by misfortune. To such 
persons she gave her heart and hand; but she had 
plain words for the runaways from duty, and among 
them was “abdicate,” which in her mouth meant one 
of the deadly sins. 

A young girl, who sought her sympathy, was ad- 
dressed with, “Can you tell me what is the reason, 
when your family are in a peck of trouble, that 1s 
the signal for you to abdicate? Don’t do it, child, 
pray don’t! The next time the family coach gets 
into arut, you take right hold, and see if you can’t 
move it, if it’s only an inch. 

‘Look over the way at our neighbor Hunt’s front 
yard,” she continued; ‘‘see that splendid hydrangea, 
that elegant smoke-bush, that buckthorn hedge, all 
in perfect order, and all kept so by her hands. Al- 
ways she has sickness, sorrow, death; at every turn 
something sad and unexpected. But who ever 
dreamed of Mrs. Hunt’s abdicating? She couldn't 
do it.” 

One day a young and sorrowing mother, whose 


| health was delicate, poured her complaints into Mrs. 
It is only a little | 


Lyman’s ear. 

“Oh, you really think, my dear,” said the wise 
friend, “that you’ve got into the ‘swellings of Jor 
dan;’ but you are greatly mistaken. Mrs. Cephas 
Clap got there three years ago, but she wouldn't 
stay. Never’s had a well day these twenty years and 
more; but has just kept round and done what she 
could, and kept her family a-going. Never onc 


thouglit of abdicating, though I can’t see why she 
didn’t. Now, tell me, is there any way that vou 
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wilt pra your middle life that pays better than 
rearing children?” | 

The young mother, thus exhorted, was sent to take | 
a drive in Mrs. Lyman’s carriage, and the children 
were brought to the “big house” and there enter- 
tained by the sturdy woman, who preferred to give 
strength rather than the commiseration of words | 
and sighs. 


GIVING NOTICE. 


During the long debate in the House of Represen- 
tatives, which preceded the war of 1812, party spirit 
became so violent that political opponents threw 
aside courtesy, and treated each other as foreign ene- 
mies. An anecdote, reported by the late Henry A. 
Wise, of Virginia, illustrates the excitement in that 
Congress. 

Among the members of the House were Governor 
Wright, of Maryland, a strenuous advocate of the 
war, and Timothy Pickering, of Massachusetts, a 
leader of the Federalists, and an opponent of the! 
proposed declaration of war. 

One day, John Randolph, who had been riding, 
came to the door of the House, whip in hand, and | 
began conversing with several members. During 
the talk, Governor Wright appeared, with a pile of 
books under each arm, which prevented him from 
using either hand in salutation. 

“What does this mean, Governor?” asked Ran- | 
dolph, pointing to the books. 

“It means that [am going to convict Tim Picker- 
ing of high treason,” answered the Governor. 

“But, sir,” said Randolph, ‘“‘you do not mean to 
attack Mr. Pickering without giving him notice?” 

“Do you think etiquette demands that of me?” 
asked the Governor, a little alarmed lest he should 
be guilty of an unchivalrous deed. 

“T thought you were always for a declaration of 
war before beginning hostilities,” replied Randolph, 
slightly sarcastic, for he also was opposed to the war. 

“Well, then, sir, he shall have notice, and that, too, 
immediately,” said the Governor. He stalked down 
the aisle, stopped at the seat of the Federal leader, a 
dignified, elegant gentleman, and nudged his elbow. 

Mr. Pickering, turning at the unexpected move- 
ment, was greeted with, “‘Look here, do you see 
that?” and the Governor pointed with his right fore- 
finger to the books under his left arm. 

“Yes, sir,” said Mr. Pickering, coldly. 

“And do you see that?” pointing with his left fore- 
finger to the books under the right arm. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“With these I mean to give you a trouncing!” said 
the Governor, walking to his seat. 
ser 





UNPOPULAR TRUTH-TELLING. | 


It is not always possible to tell the exact and sim- 
ple truth without conveying offence, but that fur- 
nishes no argument against attempting to “hit the 
eye” every time. People who find monotonous the 
iteration of the statement that George Washington 
never told a lie may like to be reminded that another 
great man had apparently as direct an utterance. 

If one could but know the ins and outs of the | 
case, he might possibly discover that even the great | 
Fatier of his Country would sometimes have failed 
to make an agreeable social impression, if he had | 
carried his love of truth so far as never to refrain 
from speaking, when, if he spoke, he must either tell | 
a “‘white lie” or give offence. 

Some years ago, a certain American town treated 
itself to a set of lectures by eminent persons. A 
rich old merchant, who was a tireless talker, some- 
times entertained the speaker of the evening, and 
usually found in him a patient listener to endless 
monologues on all conceivable topics. 

Mr. Giles, the Irish essayist, was once his guest, 
and the good man who so dearly loved the sound of 
his own voice, kept him, a weary listener, awake 
until sunrise, having begun the one-sided conversa- 
tion the evening before. 

As they parted for the few winks of sleep that ; 
were left them, the gratified host said, with enthu- 
siasm, “I like you, Mr. Giles; you are willing to hear 
what I have tosay. Mr. Emerson was here the other 
night after he had lectured, and he said he did not 
wish to hear me talk—that he’d rather go to bed.” 

Yet Mr. Emerson had not been discourteous, but, 
as his biographer states, had mentioned his prefer- 
ence with the simplicity and directness of the ancient | 
Greek philosopher. ‘| 


| 


+o 
HOW TO BE GRACEFUL. 


A school girl misses a great deal of valuable educa- 
tion who hurries away to school, morning and after- 
noon, without having used her muscles in helping | 
her mother. She misses something else which, ina 
few years, she will know how to value better than 
she does now—grace of movement and carriage. 

What makes a girl graveful? It is using all her 
bodily powers. A student who is nothing but a stu- 
dent soon begins to stoop, and the habit, once begun, 
grows inveterate and incurable. Half our school- 
girls cannot walk with ease and grace. 

We see this very plainly on Commencement Days, | 
when the members of the graduating class are obliged | 
to walk a few steps before the audience. Their dresses 
are often too costly and splendid; their hair is beau- 
tifully arranged; their pieces are creditably written; 
one thing only they lack: they cannot walk! 

A girl who would have a graceful carriage, a sound 
digestion, a clear complexion and fine teeth, must 
work for them every day, and no work is better for 
the purpose than the ordinary work of a house done 
with diligence and carefulness. 


AN OLD-TIME WEDDING. 


Weddings are generally merry occasions in our 
time. The religious services are simple, and the | 
company of guests, whether large or small, is in 
high spirits, and counts upon a lively time. It is 
quite possible that not even the persons most nearly 
interested comprehend the real solemnity of the act 
of marriage, and of the serious responsibilities that | 
come with it. | 

A century and a half ago in New England the 
solemnity was more marked, and the religious ser- | 
vices formed a dominant element. 


| tak? you in tan: 


| ing, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 





gives a graphic account of his marriage, Nov. 29, 
1749: 

‘“‘A Psalm was read by Rev. Mr. Shepard, of Attle- 
boro’, a hymn was sung, and prayer offered. Then I 
took my dear Susan by the hand, and spoke some- 
thing of the sense I had of our standing and acting 
in the presence of God, and also how He had clearly 


| pointed out to me this person to be my companion 


and a helper meet for me. Then I declared the mar- 
riage covenant, and she did the same. Thereupon 
Esquire Foster solemnly declared that we were hus- 
band and wife. Brother Shepard wished us a bless- 
ing, and gave us a good exhortation, as did some 
others. Another prayer was offered, after which all 
united in singing the one hundred and first Psalm.” 

This was followed by a short sermon from the 
groom. 

If there were more solemnity at our modern wed- 
dings, it is probable divorces would be fewer. 

+O 

LINEMEN. 


Who has not seen a lineman climbing the telegraph 
poles to make repairs in the wires, the spikes on his 
boots enabling him to ascend the perpendicular post 
with the security of a fly upon the wall or ceiling? 
The work he does forms a special branch of the tele- 
graph service, and the Western Union Company has 
often five thousand linemen in its employ at one 
time. When a storm sweeps over a certain portion 
of the country it is often necessary to bring all the 
linemen for hundreds of miles around to the scene of 
destruction. 


A writer in the New York Mail and Express says 
that during the winter months a lineman’s life is one 
of great hardship. He is often required to climb 
poles covered with ice and to handle wires that stick 
to his hands. When the wires are reported down in 
the Northwestern States large gangs are despatched 
to make repairs, for no man could work for more 
than half an hour on top of a telegraph pole with a 
blizzard blowing about his ears. Gangs of workmen 
accompany them to dig out the fallen poles, which 
are often covered with snow. 

It is no unusual occurrence to hear that simple 
statement, ‘The wires are down,” but the wonder is 
that they are put in order again in such an incredi- 
bly short time. 

The pay of linemen is not large, considering the 
difficulties and danger of their work. The most 
skilled does not average over sixty-five dollars or 
seventy dollars a month, while men employed in rural 
districts receive on an average from forty dollars to 
fifty dollars. 

The chief dangers are from decayed poles, broken 
cross-bars, and electric-light wires—the latter being, 


of course, most dreaded. Although these are sup- | 


posed to be covered with a substance which is a 
non-conductor of electricity, experience has shown 
that this substance is susceptible to atmospheric 
action and becomes worn off in places, and fatal acci- 
dents are not infrequent. 
+r 
CONSTITUTION AND GUERRIERE. 


Those who have read the narrative of the battle 
between the Guerriére and the Constitution, during 
the war of 1812, remember that the American frigate, 
although it received three broadsides from the British 
man-of-war, did not fire until she had come to close 
quarters. Then her fire was so rapid that in a few 
minutes the British ship struck her colors. The | 
story of the capture, as given by a Frenchman speak. 


| ing broken English, sets forth the main points of the 


engagement: 


You see, I vas come from Marseilles with sheep 
load vine and cognac; I vas go to ze Levant trade. 
By’m-by Capitaine Dacre he come vith zat Guerriere, 
and he tak’ my sheep; and he tak’ all my vine, an’ 
my cognac in he’s sheep; me and my crew he ’tak’ 
prisoners an’ he burn my sheep. 

Pretty soon he say: “‘Ah, Capitaine Dufosse, I go 
look now fo’ zat Yankee frigate, ze yg ‘tes 
Pretty soon he see zat sheep. ‘Ah, Capitaine Du- 
fosse,’ he say, “I’m goin’ ta zat sheep in twenty 
minutes!” 

Ven he come up with her, he give von broadside: 
br-r-r-r-r-re! Zat Yankee he no say_ nossing; 
br-r-r-r-r-re! ze other broadside. Ze Yankee he no 
say nossing! 

“Tonnere !” I say, “‘whatis zat?” Br-r-r-r-r-re! 
from ze Guerriére. Zat Yankee, he no say nossing. 

“Pretty soon when he came close—br-r-r-r-r-re ! 
br-r-r-r-r-re ! br-r-r-r-r-re ! 

I go below. After avile I come on de deck. 
Capitaine Dacre vas giv’ his sword to Capitaine Hull! 

I say, “Ah, ha, Capitaine Dacre! You say you 
goin’ tak’ zat Yankee frigate in twenty minutes! “He 


an) 


+o 
READING BURNS. 


In these days cheap reprints and public libraries 
make the best books accessible to the poorest people. 
It is difficult for one to put himself in the place of 
the poet Whittier who, when a boy, lived where 
books were so few that a chance volume was hailed 
as a blessing. The poet thus narrated to the Rev. 
Robert Collyer an episode in his life: 


When I was on the farm in New Hampshire, and | 


quite young, an old Friend who was visiting the meet- 
ings came to stay one night. After r supper he said to 
me, “John, lad, I’ve something for thee,” and then 
brought out of his saddlebags two little volumes, 
which turned out to be Burns’s poems. “I think 
thee’ll like the book,” he added 

I had never read any poetry before, except Friends’ 
wae and thee’ll know what that be! I began to 
read Burns, and was lost in wonder. It seemed as if 
the sky had lifted and the world widened, and I saw 
mankind outside the narrow bounds of the Friends. 

I read on till mother came down and told me to get 
to bed. Next day, when the gray light was dawning, 
I crept down and "got the volumes, and read as long | 
as T could. 

The old Friend came and said, ‘‘Thee seems to like 
it. I’m going further on, and I’ll leave it till I come 
back.” That was the first revelation to me of what 
poetry may be and do. 


+or 
CLEVER AMENDMENT. 


Aaron Burr was a most courtly gentleman “of the 
old school.” His insinuating gallantry found its way 
to all hearts, and if he ever did make a mistake in 
using the language of compliment, he was quick to 
retrieve it. 


Soon after a long absence in Europe, he met in 

ew York, a lady somewhat advanced in years. He 
was passing her without recognition, when she said, 
“Colonel, don’t you remember me? 

“I do not, madam.” 

“T am Miss K—, sir.” 

“What!”’ he exclaimed, ‘‘“Miss K—— yet?” 

“Yes, sir,” repeated the lady, somewhat offended, 

“Miss K— yet.” 

Perceiving his error, he gently took her hand, sav- 
in his <snave and emphatic manner, ‘Well, 
madam, then I venture to assert that it is not the 


Dr. Isaac Backus | fault of my sex.” 





Payson’s Indelible Ink is simple, reliable and | 
satisfactory. Established 50 years. Sold by all druggists. 
——__-~+>— — 

No fictitious certificates, but solid facts, testify 
the marvelous cures by ayer r’s s Garsaparilia. (Adv. 
RI Det 
The best time-keeper is the United States W atch | 
Co.’s Watch, made at Waltham, Mass. [Aay, | 
Pcs St “aes 
All Spring Rollers are perfect that have the name 
of Stewart Hartshorn on label. [Adv. 
a 
Barry’s Tricopherous. By using it, rough, dry, 
coarse hair is always made soft smooth and glossy.[Adv. 
———>__— 








Be sure to get Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the peculiar 
medicine. Do not be induced to take any other. (Adv. 


————_>——__—_—— 

Burnett’s Cocoaine.—A PERFECT DRESSING FOR 
THE HAiIR.—The Cocoaine holds in a liquid form a 
large proportion of deodorized COCOA-NUT OIL, pre- 
| pared expressly for this purpose. Vo other compound 
possesses the peculiar properties which so exactly suit 
the various conditions of the human hair. It is con- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ceded by all who have used it to be the best and cheapest | 





Hair Dressing in the World. (Ade, 
{ECHANICAL DRAWING conan by mail, by 
a new and practical method, Send for circular to 


Boston Sci School of Drawing, 616 Wash. St, , Boston, Mass, 
STAMPS 10 African, l0c.; 15 Asia, 10¢.; 15 8. Amer- 
ican, 10c.; ‘1d Spain, lwe.; 15 Ww. Indies, 10c. 


Agts. Wanted. Com, 30p.c. F. P. VINCENT, Chatham,N.Y. 


OXING, 25c., 50c., and $1.00 Editions. See 
large advs., in Companion, May 19 and June 16 last. 
Prof. SHAW, Box 2635, Boston, Mass. 


ADIES FINE SHOES. To measure, $2.50 and 


$3. Postage free. Send stamp fer linen tape, direc- 
tions and tea’ 'e. Boston Shoe C 0.,Box 447, Boston, Mass. 


ELECTRIC BELLS, 


Batteries, Annunciators, etc. Send Q-cent stam 
for catalogue. Horace Van Sands, 733 Broadway, N. ¥. 
in your own 


{UU )$410$5 $4 to $5 A DAY town soiling 


a et 
Every 

ily buys them. Sample and Agents’ oy list ‘by mail wi 
in 2c, stamps. W. Hasselbach, box A 51, Sandusky, O. 


DIGESTION INSURED | 


To users of IDDAVGH'S MEDICAL LAKE 
‘S. $1.00 per box, postpaid. 
WARREN COCHRAN, Gen. Eastern Agent, La Porte,Ind. 


UR METHOD of preparing Fir Balsam is 
approved, as the odor is strong and enduring. 
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s. for $1, near + me 4 1bs. $1 
C ore. halt usual 
RN. ‘Salem, Mass. 


, BIG Stow & WASHB 


DRESS STAYS. 


Elastic, — and ab- 
solutely unbreakable. Standard quality, I: cts. per yard, 
Cloth covered, 2c. Satin covered 25c, For sale ev ery- 
re, ‘Try them, Caution. Sold « mally by the yard. 


| AND READINGS. We willsend to any address on 

receipt of 30 cts., a handsome book, bound in paper 
cover, and containing 400 of the best recitations ever 
issued. Address, J. 5S. oO gi ilvie & Co., 57 Rose St., N. ¥ 
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Beecher as a Humorist. 


Brief excer pts of wit and humor from his works, 
compiled by ELEANOR KIRK AMES. Cloth All 
booksellers. Fords, Howard & Hulburt, N. YY. | 


| STUDIES IN ENGLISH SPELLING. 
| SECOND LESSON. 


| r girl o’er the housework would sigh 
| Til SAPOLIO IL urged her to trigh, 
ow she changes her ee 
For she’s done work at n 
Which accounts for the light in her her eigh! 


5 
It’s Queer 
that people put up with the old style 
muddy, soggy, useless door mat so 
long; but they needn’t any longer, 
for the Hartman Patent Steel Wire 
Door Mat is beyond comparison. 
Have you one? If not, write to 
HARTMAN STEEL CO. Limited 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 


140 Congress St., Boston; 88 Chambers St., 
New YORE; 103 Dearborn St., CurcaGo. 


SEDGWICK STEEL WIRE FENCE 





C25 Se Ze, 
i ase a 
Sscssscses 


ay ®, 





The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn, 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fences and Gates. 
Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest Tron 
Fences. Iron and Wire Summer Houses, Lawn Fur- 
niture, and other wire work. Best Wire Stretcher 
and Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 


‘SEDGWICK BROS., esceeeeaniat IND. 





Sample free. | 


Pil- | 


lows keepin shape —_ ae Orders with money, sent * 
express paid. 
to an 

AL 
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“BURNHAM BREAKER.” 


By HOMER GREENE, Author of “The Blind Brother,” 
| is now ready. Intensely interesting, and fully equal to 
|The Blind Brother.” 12 mo. Over 40 pp. $1.50. 

T. Y. CROWELL & Co., 13 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK, 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 


‘CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS. ("ung ie" 


* Carols and a Re- 

sponsive Service. Price 5 cents each, or 50 cents a 

dozen by mail, postpaid; $4.00 a hundred by express, 
charges not pre paid, z 

NOEL A Christmas Service by P. F. Campiglio, 

* containing appropriate songs, interspersed 

throughout most ereres Responsive Readings. 

Price same as “Christmas Selections.” 


‘JUDGE SANTA CLAUS A new Christmas Can- 


e tata by Clara Louise 
| Burnham and George F. Root, authors of “Santa 
| pn Mistake.” Can be prepared in two or three 

eeks’ time. Price, 3) cents each by mail, postpaid. 
cOMPI JETE LISTS of Christmas Music furnislied free 
on THE Jo ation, Mention this p: 


JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 
NO iMORE ROUND | SHOULDERS ! 


kerbocker Shoulder B 
| spenc ombined. 











Expands 
shoulders, 










Women, Boys and = 
Girls. ( theapé st and 
only Reliable Shoul- 

tra Sold by 
and Gen- 
»res, Or sent postpaid, on receipt 
of $1 per pair, plain and figured, or 
$1.50 silk-faced. ae — st measure 
“RNIC the KERBO Add 

BOCKER “BRACE co, 


M. o preeneng —— Easton, Pa. 


















JHE * GREAT CHINA TEA ACO 


jums to those forming clubs for 
} a sale. of their TEAS and COFFEES, Dinner, Tea 
oi Pye Sets, Sil worwarts 
Sof 46 and 68 pi 

ted TEA SET ‘Sof 44 £56 
STEM-WINDING 
— with $15 orders. GOLD 
XD or Moss Rose Tea Sets of 44 pieces, or 
White Dinwer Sets of 112 pieces, with $20 or- 
ders. Send us your address and mention this paper; 
— mail you oe a Book contair: ngaqompicte 

ium & Price THE GREAT CrIINA TEA C 


gio STATE |! ST., BOSTON, M MASS,” 





| seoane 
| ith S12 and $15 he rs. 
S WA’ 


SW. 
| BA 


WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 


| 





OIL AND LIME. 


Cures Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis & all Scrofvlous Humors. 
Persons who have been taking Cod-Liver Oil 
will be pleased to learn that Dr. Wilbor has succeeded, 
from directions of several professional gentlemen, in 
| combining the pure Oil and Phosphates in sucha man- 
ner that it is pleasant to the taste. and its effects in 
| Lung complaints are truly wonderful. Very many per- 
sons whose cases were ape omg hopeless, and who 
had taken the clear Oil for along time without marked 
effect, have been entirely cured by using this prepara- 
tion. Be sure and get the genuine. Manufactured only 
by A. B. WILBOR, Chemist, Boston. Sold by all druggists. 


THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 


PLYMOUTH ROCK $3 PANTS 


(Full Suits and Overcoats.) 
Owing to the present 
great depression in Wool 
and Woollen Goods, to- 
gether with the tight mon- 
ey market, we have ?-_—" 
abie to buy For Cash, 
a great discount, some ass 
of woollens that hitherto 








DO YOU WEAR 


ANT 


have been too high priced 
to be made into $3 pants. 
Samples of these goods will 
be found in our package of 
g 20 samples that we mail to 
id address upon receipt 
Six Cents, together 

a (as a special induce- 
war a good linen tape measure 
T for samples, tell us about 

what bag you prefer, send us your W aist, Inside 
Leg and Hip measures, together with $3, and 35e. for 
repaid express or postage, and we will guarantee sat- 


sfaction. 
EVERY BUYER OF OUR GOODS HAS 
THE PRIV ILEGE E OF RETURNING THEM 
Y USE, ArD RECEIVING BACK 
EW PAIR. 








with self-measurement Blank 
ment to mention this 
free. If you cannot 


HIS MONEY, OR AN 
The American Express Cc 0. (capital twenty millions) 
will cheerfully reply to any inquiry sent to their Boston 
Office xbout us, and the way we treat our customers. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS 
18 Summer Street, Boston, Mass, 
Bist, Tie Advertisement on 
ist, issue last week. 
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See our 


Outside Cover 
Premium 











CHRISTMAS SHOPPING BY MAIL. 


Have you examined the PRE- 


beautiful the demand will be greater 





MIUM LIST we sent you last week. 
| It has been enlarged to Forty 
Pages. These Forty Pages are 


Order soon if you want one for 
your little girl. 





| crowded with illustrations and de- 
| scriptions of Useful and Choice 
articles, especially adapted for you. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


The suggestion we are obliged 
each year to make to our sub- 
scribers is this 

Send Us Your Order Early. 


‘Page 476 of the Premium List 


| is the Doll’s Page. Our beautiful 
Doll Felice will be in great demand 
as presents for Christmas. To be 
| sure of getting one you must order 
| early. 

Last year our entire supply of 
Dolls was gone a week before Christ- 
mas. This year our supply is 
larger, but as the Doll is more 











SAVE THE POSTAGE. 


By ordering a Doll and Doll's 
Trunk. or several articles to be 
packed together, to go to one address 
by express, you can save a large 
amount of the postage. 


ANOTHER SUGGESTION. 


Neighbors of yours may wish to 
order through you for Christmas, 
Gifts selected from the PREMIUM 
List. By doing this several articles 
can be sent to one address by express 
very cheaply, thus saving to you the 
postage charges. 

Show the LIST to your neighbors, 
we are sure many of them will look 
upon it as a favor to them. 

To-Day we have a large stock of 
each article described in the List. 
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For the Companion. 


THE ROBIN’S NEST. 
(Suggested by the fact that a robin has built its nest in 
a crevice of the Shakespeare statue, in New York. 


Above the din and murmuring 

That marks the tumult of the town, 
Unmoved amid the hurried press 

That sculptured face looks calmly down. 


Across that forehead Time shall lay 
His heavy fingers all unknown, 
The greatest pect of the earth 
Stands silent in the massive stone. 


And lo! where carven fingers hold 
An open book against the breast, 
In crevice of the folded arm, 

A robin builds its careful nest. 


Untroubled through the streets below 
Wax turbulent at day’s increase, 

Safe sheltered ’neath that earnest face, 
The birdlings twitter notes of peace. 


When pealing chimes from belfry near 
Warns the whole earth to sleep and rest, 
With tender croon, the mother-bird 
Nestles her young against her breast. 


The summer moon in highest heaven, 
Sees. gazing from her dwelling-place, 

The sleeping, trustful birds below 

The carven Shakespeare's thoughtful face. 


O Bard of Avon, ne’er didst thou 
In all the pomps of fame’s bright days 
Gain fitter emblem for thy brow 
Than this sweet parable of praise. 
Ne’er emblem of trust more true and deep, 
Since here, secure from rude alarm, 
The robins fold their wings and sleep, 
Safe in the immortal poet’s arm. 
So comes the little to the great, 
So weakness helps the strong increase 
In perfect trust, until men say, 
“His banner over us is peace.” 
MARION COLBURN. 
—+or— 


For the Companion. 
CORPORAL DICK. 


In June, 1863, while the Confederate army was 
marching into Pennsylvania, one of its chaplains 


received a letter from a lady living in South Car- | 


olina, who had known him when a small boy. It 
was a letter of a mother, anxious about the relig- 
ious welfare of her only son, the chaplain’s former 
playmate, then a corporal in a regiment of 
Rhodes’s brigade, in the army of Northern Vir- 
ginia. 

She entreated the chaplain to look up her boy, 
who was known as ‘‘Corporal Dick,” and, renew- 
ing the friendship of youthful days, talk frankly 
with him on personal religion. 

Corporal Dick, the chaplain learned, was a great 
favorite in the regiment, the life of the squad 
which gathered at night about the camp-fire, and 
the most reckless of those who charged a battery, 
or mounted a breastwork. His comrades looked 
to him to cheer them with his contagious laugh, 
or to stimulate them in battle with his resounding 

ell. 
¥ But Corporal Dick had fallen into bad habits, 
and his mother knew it. Her letter expressed her 
great fear lest he should suddenly be shot down, 
an impenitent sinner. 

It was not until after Gettysburg that the chap- 
lain found the opportunity, which he had anx- 
iously sought, of seeing Corporal Dick. During 
the retreat through the Shenandoah Valley, as the 
chaplain, at dusk, was riding up the road, he 
found himself near Rhodes’s brigade, inquired 
his way to the regiment to which Corporal Dick 
belonged, and speedily found his friend. 

Though the two men had not met for ten years, 
yet each greeted the other as an old comrade. 
They walked away from the camp-fire, and, after 
talking over their boyhood days, and the. inci- 
dents of the recent battle, the chaplain told the 
corporal of the anxious letter he had received 
from his mother. 

“Dick,” said he, putting his hands on the cor- 
poral's shoulders, ‘don’t you think you ought to 
become a Christian ?” 

“JT think I have become one, George,” answered 
the corporal, with intense feeling. 

Then he told the chaplain of the wicked life he 
had led in the army, and of his shame and pain, 
when he recalled his mother’s prayers and warn- 
ing words. A few nights before he had attended 
a soldiers’ prayer-meeting, and then and there he 
became a Christian soldier. Drawing from his 
breast the Bible his mother had given him, he 
said: “I seldom looked into it until after Gettys- 
burg, but now I read it every day and it helps me 
to live as a Christian.” 

The two friends knelt in prayer and then parted, 
hoping to meet again in a few days. But it was 
a long time before the friends again met. A bat- 
tle had begun, and the chaplain’s regiment was 
ordered up. As it came under fire, the chaplain 
noticed a wounded man, whom comrades were 
propping up against a tree. 

Turning aside to see if he could aid the poor 
fellow, he recognized his friend. It was Corporal 
Dick, terribly torn by a piece of a shell. Seeing 
that his friend would in a few minutes be dead, 
the chaplain said, ‘‘Dick, my old friend, what can 
I do for you?” 

“George, take my Bible from my blanket,” whis- 
pered the dying corporal. 

‘The blanket was unrolled, and the Bible given 
him by his mother was placed in his hands. 





| “George,” he whispered, “send this book back | 
to mother. Tell her I found these verses I mark 
a comfort to me in my last moments. Tell her I} 
| marked them with my blood.” 

Opening the Bible, the corporal turned to pas- 
|sage after passage and stamped them with his 
| bloody finger, amid the roar of the battle. The 
chaplain administered no consolation; he was 
' silent before this testimony of the Gospel’s power. 
| When that Bible, with its bloody finger-prints, 
| was given into the hands of the mother, she, sor- 
|rowing for the bereavement, thanked God who 
| had heard a mother’s prayers. 


CoLuins DENNEY. 





| 
| 





—_<+o>—__—— 
| HIGH BALLOONING. 


In August last an ascent was made at Paris by 
Captain Jovis and M. Mallet to determine the possi- 
bilities of high ascensions. Their purpose was to | 
make the height of eight thousand metres—that is, | 
five miles. Their balloon, the “Horla,” was sixty 
feet in height. They were supplied with instruments 
for various uses: a thermometer to register the low- | 
| est temperature, a hygrometer to determine the moist- | 
| ure in the air, an electroscope to show the presence 
of electricity, and an electrometer to measure its | 
energy; an altimeter to mark the height, a barometer | 
to show the pressure of the air, a ship’s compass, | 
| and three bags filled with oxygen gas for the men | 

| when they found the air too thin to support life. 


The zronauts also took with them two carrier pig- 
eons, to be sent off from the balloon at different 
heights, and two guinea pigs, upon which the effect | 
of the lighter air might be observed. 

It was a quarter-past seven o’clock in the morning | 
| when the “Horla” left the ground at Paris. As we 
| are in the habit of speaking of this way of travelling 
| as navigating the air, the record of the voyage is | 
properly called the “log of the ‘Horla.’” Some ex- | 
tracts from this will tell the story in the clearest | 
| manner: 

“8.30 A.M. At three thousand eight hundred and 
fifty metres. The first pigeon is let loose.” This 
bird is supposed to have been caught by a hawk. 
| **The little guinea pigs are beginning to struggle. 

9.15. At six thousand metres. The view is splen- 
did. Mallet, who had fallen asleep, awakes. The 
guinea pigs, three parts frozen, are ne The 
er rature is at zero (thirty-two degrees Fahren- 

eit). 
| “9.45. At six thousand four hundred metres. Cold 
| feet and nausea. Pulse g Mallet is better. He 
wishes to sleep. Weather superb. 
| 10. At seven thousand metres. Mallet is very 
| well. We hear a shot fired. The guinea pigs are 
| almost lifeless. 
| 10.10. At seven thousand metres. 

















Let us go 
| down as quickly as we can. Mallet is well. The sec- 
| ond pigeon is very bad; the guinea pigs insensible.” 
The reader will be interested to learn that the 
guinea pigs were all right as soon as they got back to 
the ground again. 

At eleven o’clock the ‘‘Horla” came to land in the 
forest of Freyre, in Belgium. The distance travelled 
in four hours was three hundred and eighty kilome- 
tres, or about two hundred and thirty-six miles. 
Allowing for the divergence from a straight course, 
by drifting in the currents of air, the distance made 
is likely to have been more than four hundred kilo- 
metres—two hundred and fifty miles. 

One curious fact observed was that at the height of 
four thousand eight hundred metres the temperature 
was twenty-eight degrees Fahrenheit, while at the 
height of six thousand metres the thermometer reg- 
istered thirty-seven and one-half degrees Fahrenheit, 
showing a rise of nearly ten degrees in temperature, 
for an elevation of one thousand two hundred me- 
tres. This goes to prove that currents of air do not 
readily mingle when they meet, but the colder cur- 
rent passes under the warmer one, as is the case with 
currents of water. 

April 15, 1875, the “Zenith” carried M. Tissandier 
and his two companions to the height of about eight 
thousand six hundred metres. Just before reaching 
that elevation, both the companions died, and Tis- 
sandier was forced to desist from farther progress. 
It is evident that the “danger line” would vary for 
different individuals. 





a a 
ASKING THE ECHO. 


The ignorant and practical man is sometimes in- 
clined to scoff at the apparently purposeless grub- 
bing of the scientist, but, should he find himself in a 
tight place, he might discover that the studious theo- 
rist could easily extricate him fromit. A scientific 
man, while out in a boat one night on a river in 
Florida, was caught in a fog so dense that it was 
impossible to see twenty feet ahead. 


The boatmen eaest rowing, saying that they 
must wait for daylight, or, at least, until the fog 
should clear away, as they did not know in what di- 
rection to steer. Their passenger then showed them 
what benefit could be reaped, in an emergency, from 
a knowledge of certain natural laws. He says: 

“T at once stood up in the boat and shouted. Soon 
an echo came back. Pointing in the direction from 
which it St pape I said, ‘There is the nearest land.’ 
Rowing half a mile in the specified direction, we soon 
reached the shore. 

“The boatmen expressed great surprise that, al- 
— they had been on the river all their lives, so 
simple a plan for finding their way in a fog had never 
occurred to them. The fact upon which I acted was 
this: Air saturated with moisture during a fog is a 
much better conductor of sound than when dry. Two 
results follow: Sound travels faster, and hence the 
echo returns more speedily, and the sound is heard 
more distinctly.” 

Remembering these facts, a person can, with a 
little practice, soon determine the approximate dis- 
tance of the nearest land or woods. 





DOCILE MULE. 


A mule is generally taken for the very type of igno- 
rance and obstinacy; but here is an account of one 
that learned wisdom in a single lesson—which is do- 
ing better than some who think themselves very good 
scholars. The teller of the story, Mr. Robert Craw- 
ford, was travelling in South America, and had come 
to a hard place in the Andes. 


My companion, whose mule was old and very steady, 
tried it first, while I with excited interest looked on. 
He gradually got the mule to the base of the rock, 
round which there was just room tocreep. The pa- 
tient brute, glancing down into the chasm below, 
seemed to realize the position ina moment. Leaning 
inwards with its side against the face of the rock, it 
worked inch by inch, round the projecting point, till 
the securg ground beyond was safely reached. 
hen came my turn to advance, and, leading m 

mule, a young one, cautiously toward the spot, 


moved with difficulty round to the upper side for the 
purpose of taking off the saddle; but, with the pro- 
verbial stubbornness of its race or the confidence of 
inexperienced youth, the moment I had left its head, 
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Arrived at the difficult point, and following the ex- 
ample of the one before it, or, more probably, the 
teaching of instinct, it lay up against the face of the 
rock, and proceeded to pass the obstacle in a much 
more raj fi and vigorous manner than that already 
described. 

A projecting point caught the saddle, and the mule, 
impatient of the hindrance, struggled to get past, 
—~ losing its balance, was precipitated down the 


slope. 

Tilooked, expecting to see my mule’s body roll over 
into the chasm below; but, with the activity of a 

oat, it gained its legs, after a fall of some twenty 

eet, call dheabed cautiously up to where I stood. 

If ever there was a penitent mule, that was one. 
Shame for its impatient behavior, that had caused 
the catastrophe, was expressed in its eyes as clearly 
as if it had the power to utter its contrition verbally. 
It was a reformed mule from that moment, and fol- 
lowed me for the remainder of our route with the 
patient and sagacious trust of a dog. 


saniseoogaN Mitta 
THE SHIP. 


A king, a pope, and a kaiser, 
And a queen—most fair was she— 
Went sailing, sailing, sailing, 
Over a sunny sea. 
And amid them sat a beggar 
A churl of low degree; 
And they all went sailing, sailing, 
Over the sunny sea, 


And the king said to the kaiser, 
And his comrades fair and free, 

“Let us turn adrift this beggar, 
This churl of low degree; 

For he taints the balmy odors 
That blows to a and me, 

As we travel, sailing, sailing, 
Over the sunny sea.” 


“The ship is mine,” said the beggar, 
That chur! of low degree; 

“And we’re all of us sailing, sailing, 
To the grave, o’er the sunny sea. 

And you may not, and you cannot, 
Get rid of mine or me; 


No, not for your crowns and sceptres— 
My name is Death!” quoth he. 
—Mackay. 
——__+or— 


WHY HE CHANGED HIS MIND. 


Farmer Dobbs was husking corn, and he proceeded, 
without a pause in his labors, to state his case very 
clearly: ‘Yes,’ said he, “I cale’late some on visitin’ 
*Lijah this winter. He lives in New York, ye know, 
an’ I never’ve felt free to go because they’re powerful 
busy people, an’ I al’ays mistrusted ’twould be a put- 
out to ’em to traipse round with me. ’Lijah’s in his 
office all day, an’ the gals are seein’ about their clo’es, 
an’ their mother she’s on a good many boards an’ 
sich.” 


“What’s made you change your mind, uncle?” 
asked a neighbor, who had come in to ‘change works 


a x 

“T’ll tell ye,” said the farmer, looking at a red ear 
before he laid it down, and possibly remembering the 
days when he and se were young. ‘The gals 
have spent the summer down here, ye know, an’ aint 
the 


made things hum!” 
ade a good deal o’ trouble?” knowingly volun- 
teered the neighbor. 

“Wal, no, I shouldn’t ezackly say trouble, for we 
was glad to see ’em, an’ glad to do for ’em; but, bless 
’em! they didn’t make no bones of henderin’ my 
work, I can tell ye. Sometimes it seemed as if they 
thought ’twas play, got up for them to look at.” 

‘Now J shouldn’t ha’ liked that,” said the neigh- 
bor, with decision. . 

“It did hender, I can’t deny. Clary she’d beg to 
ride a little ways on the mowin’-machine, and I’d 
have to foller on, my hair turnin’ gray, what on’t 
hadn’t turned afore, for fear she’d cut herself all to 
pieces. 

“Then, when we was hurryin’ for dear life to get 
in a load, an’ save it from wettin’, both the gals must 
ride in the rack an’ help load; and I’ll be buttered, 
when we was comin’ back, an’ puttin’ for the barn, 
with the big drops splashin’ us all over, Jennie she 
hollers : 

** Uncle Peter, stop the oxen! Do! do!’ 

“I thought she’d got hurt someways, to say the 
least on’t, an’ what do you s’pose was the matter? 
She’d seen a big ros’berry bush, an’ nothin’ would do 
but she must stop an’ eat. That time, though, I 
didn’t give in; I druv on.” 

“They seemed to be poorty lively gals.” 

“Lively! They tooted horns every time we went 
out to ride, an’ wanted to make jack-o’-lanterns,—I 
blessed my stars punkins hadn’t come!—an’ asked 
the hired men all manner o’ ridic’lous questions, an’ 
went walkin’ round with long poles in their hands 
that they called ‘helpin’ sticks.’ 

“If it’s the fashion in New York to make such a 
ow-wow, it must sound like Babel an’ nothin’ else; 
ut I’m goin’ there to find out. 

“They’re real warm-hearted gals, an’ seein’ they 
aint back’ard in henderin’ other folks’ work, why, I 
don’t mean to be back’ard in henderin’ theirn.” 


— 
DRY HUMOR. 


William L. Marcy, Secretary of State, during the 
administration of President Pierce, had a dry humor 
in which he often indulged, though he seldom 
laughed. A lawyer of Richmond, Va., Mr. R. G. 
Scott, applied for the consulship at Rio de Janeiro. 
The place had been promised him, but the nomina- 
tion was delayed so long that Mr. Scott, becoming 
impatient, visited Washington to see what caused 
his appointment to “hang fire.” Calling on Mr. 
Marcy, he frankly said that he was embarrassed by 
the uncertainty and tired of the delay, and wished to 
be plainly told what he might expect. 


“Mr. Scott,” said the Secretary, in adry, hard tone, 
“for every bough of the top of the tree of appoint- 
ments—for the mission neem me poe! , for example 
—there are about one hundred applicants; for the 
middle boughs, the secretaries of legation, there are 
about three hundred applicants; and for the lower 
limbs of the consulships, there are about one thou- 
sand applicants. 

“Those holding on to the upper boughs expect if 
they fall to catch upon the boughs of the secretaries; 
and those disappointed in obtaining them, hope to 
catch on the limbs of consulships. 

“For the place of plenipotentiary but one of the 
hundred can be appointed, and the ninety and nine 
falling upon the next boughs increase the number of 
applicants to three hundred and ninety-nine. For 
the latter but one can be appointed, and thus three 
hundred and ninety-eight fall upon the consulships, 
increasing the number of applicants to one thousand 
three hundred and ninety-eight. The chance for a 
consulship is one in one thousand three hundred and 
ninety-eight. You can, therefore, calculate your 
chances for the consulship at Rio.” 

“Then, sir,” answered the astonished and dis- 
pe pe Scott, ‘I may as well go home to my clients, 
and quit the business of office-begging!” and he rose 
to his feet. 

“But, Mr. Scott,” resumed Mr. Marcy, motioning 
to him to resume his seat, ‘I have advised the Presi- 
dent that the failure to obtain the higher office should 
not give a lien on the lower offices; thus your chance 
= remain as one to a thousand only for a consul- 
ship.” 

“Well, that chance is not worth waiting for, and 
I'll go home,” said Scott. 








| on went the mule, and no threats or blandishments of 
mine could prevail on it to stop. 


“When you do,” answered the Secretary, with a 
twinkle in his eyes, ‘go and prepare for your pas- 











sage to Rio, for your appointment is already deter- 
mined upon.” 

Then the Secretary’s fat sides shook with his en- 
joyment of Scott’s joyful surprise. 





KILLED BY AN ELEPHANT. 


Novices are not always contented to be treated as 
such. The boy who goes into a gymnasium for the 
first time is too likely to think that he must attempt 
whatever he sees others doing. Reckless of conse- 
quences, he tries the heavy weights and parallel bars, 
and pretty certainly gets well lamed, if not perma. 
nently injured. Courage and emulation are good in 
their way, but can never take the place of discretion 
and experience. The following tragical story of 
South African life enforces this lesson, and illustrates 
at the same time the folly of “old hands” in chaffing 
a new-comer before they have tried his spirit. 


A young Englishman who sailed in the same shi 
with me, was up country with a number of experi- 
enced hunters, under whom he was to serve a sort of 
apprenticeship to the elephant business. One of 
them chaffed him sorely about his inexperience, tell- 
ing him he would be afraid to face the game, and 
otherwise irritating him. 

Next morning when the camp awoke, they found 
he had taken his horse and gun and gone alone into 
the bush, leaving a message that he would kill an 
elephant by himself or never return. 

Knowing well the danger to which the young fellow 
would almost certainly be exposed, the older hunters, 
now sorry for the chaff, but still hoping that all would 
be well, rode off on his trail. After about four miles 
they picked up, from the trampled ground, evidence 
that their friend was tracking a herd of five or six 
elephants. Still pursuing their course, they shortly 
heard the report of a rifle, and coming on a clear 
space, were just in time to witness the death of the 
unfortunate youth. 

When they caught sight of him, he was standing, 
away from his horse, in the cover of a smal! bush, 
which would not have sufficed to stop the charge of a 
goat, and was aiming at a furious bull, trumpeting 
and charging, already within twenty or thirty paces 
of his ill-judged place of concealment. The new 
arrival at once fired, trying to stop the great brute 
in his charge, but it was too late; he had seen and 

robably smelt his enemy, who in a moment more was 
ying dead, his skull fractured, while the angry an- 
imal kneaded his body into the sand. 





HIS SHOPPING. 


Men are so fond of speaking satirically about the 
length of time which women consume in effecting 
small purchases—a pair of gloves or a yard of ribbon 
—that one would suppose the masculine mind quite 
above such trifling; but in that case, what are we to 
make of incidents like the following? 


A broad-shouldered young man, six feet tall, ap- 
proaches the necktie counter. 

— I show you anything in neck-wear?” asks the 
clerk. 

“Well, yes; have you anything new?” replies the 
young man, running his eye over the silk and satin 
contents of the show-cases. “Show me the latest 
thing you have.” 

The “latest things’? are spread before him. He 
handles them all, looks at them in different lights, 
holds them at arm’s length, lays them on the sleeve 
of his coat, and altogether is as ‘‘fussy” as can well 
be imagined. 

‘Here is something I think will please you,” says 
the clerk. 

“No, I don’t like a decided check.” 

“Here is a broken plaid.” 

“It has blue in it, and I am too dark to wear blue.” 

“Stripes are very fashionable this year.” 

“Are they? Let me see some of the newest 
styles.” 

“In what colors?” 

“Well, I hardly know.” 

“How about black and cardinal?” 

**I don’t just fancy a decided cardinal.” 

“Wouldn’t you like a scarf-tie?” 

“I think not. It is so difficult to tie it neatly. Let 
me see that brown and white satin tie.” 

“Ah, yes; that’s something new, and very stylish.” 

“The shape is well enough, but that shade of brown 
never looks well on me.” 

“We have the same thing in black and white.” 

“No; I have no suit to match black and white. 
On the whole, I think I'll wait till — spring styles 
arein. I can probably suit myself better then.” 


————~@—_____ 
“RED BOOTS.” 


Among the Tartars of the Ukraine boots made of 
red leather are generally worn. This fact gave rise 
to a form of torture practised, as an act of revenge, 
by the banditti who formerly infested that region. 
The victim’s skin was cut round the upper part of his 
legs, and then torn off by the feet. 


Some years ago the chief of a desperate gang of 
robbers became so troublesome that a large reward 
was offered for his capture. A Russian soldier man- 
aged to secure the robber and to hand him over to his 
commander. 

Instead of being executed, the robber was set at 
liberty. He had amassed wealth and was able to pay 
the commander a large sum to release him. 

One day, shortly after the capture, the soldier was 
surprised to receive a visit from the rebber chief. 

“You caught me once,” said he to the soldier, ‘“‘but 
before you set out upon another expedition in search 
of me, I will give you a pair of red boots for the 
journey.” 

Having uttered this terrible threat, the robber es- 
caped. The soldier, knowing if he gave a chance the 
threat would be executed, and having no confidence 
in his commander’s honesty, determined to take the 
administration of justice in his own hands. 

He pursued the robber, and after several days 
tracked him to a cave. Entering with cocked pistols 
in his hands, he found the robber. 

“You promised me,” said he, “‘a pair of red boots; 
I am come to be measured for them!” and then shot 
the chief dead on the spot. 





NAGGING. 


It is not women alone who are guilty of that ‘‘con- 
tinual dropping” which wears out the patience of 
listeners, but some of them do understand the art of 
it to perfection. 


“James,” said a wife to her husband, who was en- 
joying the soporific of the evening paper, “‘please be 
sure to turn out the gas when you go to bed.” 

‘All right,” returned James. 

“You left it burning the other night, you know, 
and I do think if there’s one thing above another we 
ought to be careful about, it’s gas.” 

“Yes, I'll turn it off,” and James endeavored to fix 
his mind once more on the price of wool. 

“It just goes to waste, you know, and burns and 
burns with not a thing to show forit. I believe you 
left it in the kitchen, too, one night.” 

James did not answer. 

“If you go into the kitchen for anything, just have 
your mind on the gas there, won’t you? Be sure you 
turn it off.” 

“Susan, will you let me alone?” suddenly inquires 
the baited one. 

In the morning Susan informs him that he was 
cross the night before, and James is forced, in jus- 
tice, to acknowledge that he was indeed. 
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For the Companion. 


THE PLOUGHMAN. 


He’s a stealthy old fellow, the ploughman. 
He comes when you’re ‘‘cross,’’ so beware! 
And makes but the faintest of furrows 
At first, with his heavy ploughshare. 





But little by little they deepen, 
Until, by-and-by, on your brow 
Are left all the marks of the furrows 
The ploughman has made with his plough. 


And then ’tis quite useless to worry, 
To fret, and to frown and despair, 
For every one sees the deep furrows, 
And knows that the ploughman was there. 


must be punished severely. 


“He is obstinate,” thought his mother. ‘He 

“Dick,” she said, presently, ‘you can’t go to 
the menagerie to-night with the other children.” 

This was before Jumbo’s death, and my sister 
had promised to take the children to the city that 
evening to see that royal elephant. Dick had 
anticipated this great pleasure for a week. Jumbo 
had been in his thoughts, waking or sleeping. 

The child's face changed from red to white as 
his mother spoke. I could see that he was mak- 
ing a great effort to control himself. He looked 
at me with great sorrowful eyes, and then went 
quietly from the room. 

At supper-time no one could find Dick, though 
we all searched and shouted and ran here and 
there opening doors, peeping into unused rooms, 
and even into lockers and empty barrels. No 
Dick, though he was in great demand. 

We wanted him, oh, so very much, to go to see 
Jumbo with us, for we had found out that he had 
told the truth. 

Papa had a suspicion that Gypsy might be the 
rogue after all. So he turned him into a field next 
to the barley, with bars between, and watched. 

What did that naughty, ungrateful Gypsy do 
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“T was a good mind mind to say I did leave the 
bars down so’s to come,” whispered Dick to his 
sister, while they were on the elephant’s back, 
“but I'm awful glad I didn’t.” 

“So am I,” said the little girl, 
brother’s hand a loving squeeze. 


giving her 


Butts. 


— +> —_ 


Eddie was picking up apples, when the old cat 
came down through the orchard, growling loudly, 
with a squirrel in its mouth. Eddie heard the 
noise, and, not noticing from where it came, was 
frightened and turned to run. Just then he saw 
the cat, and it dawned upon him what the noise 
was. 

“Oh,” he said, in a disdainful tone, ‘‘on’y dess 
a-whistlin’, that’s all!” and began to pick up 
apples again. 

“Helen,” said auntie, “‘bring me aclean apron 
to put on you.” Now Helen and sister had aprons 
alike, and through mistake she got one of sister’s, 
and looked with surprise at the sleeves, which 
came over her hands. ‘Well, auntie,” she ex- | 
claimed, ‘‘I dess my apron has outdrown me!” | 
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meni Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 
1. 


LETTER 
In the New England’s stately “pine” ; 
In the tavern keeper’s “sign”; 
In the pleasant, rustic “bridge” ; 
In the rocky mountain “ridge” ; 
In the sweet and mellow “pears” ; 
In the careful sportsman’s “snares” ; 
In the lassie’s autumn “suit” ; 
In the newly gathered “fruit”; 
In the happy country “homes”; 
In the cities’ massive “domes” 
In the farmer’s use ful “ste er” 
In the jolly winter’s “cheer” 
I have tried to tell you, in simple rhyme, 
Of all the year the ‘“pleasantest” time. 
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There she goes: There she goes! Ol dressed up in her Sunday 
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For the Companion. 


HOW GYPSY GOT INTO THE BARLEY. 


We all thought Dick had told a lie. We felt 
very badly about it, for he had always seemed a 
truth-loving little fellow. 

My sister called him in to question him once 
more. 

“Are you quite sure you didn’t leave the bars 
down?” she said. 

“Yes, mamma,” said Dick, his voice trembling 
and his cheeks scarlet. 

‘“‘But papa says you must have left them down. 
No one has been across the fields but you, and 
Gypsy could not have got into the barley if you 
had put the bars up after you.” 

“But, mamma, I didn’t take the bars down at 
all. I climbed over.” 

‘Why didn’t you say so before ?” 

‘Papa frightened me so I didn’t think,” said 
the little fellow. 

“Dick, Iam sorry, so very sorry, but we shall 


have to punish you. It is a dreadful thing to tell a 


falsehood. Nobody will ever trust you any more.” 
The boy’s lip trembled, but he did not ery. 


but look all about to see if any one were near, 
then walk up to the bars, lift three of them from 
their place with his teeth, and step quietly over. 

Papa hastened home and sent Jacob, the gar- 
dener, to look after the four-footed thief. But 
Dick could not be found. Mamma said she 
wouldn’t go without him. 

So papa and the other children started for the 
train. Mamma roamed about the grounds rest- 
lessly, and at last, just as the train was whistling 
at the station she caught sight of her boy sound 
asleep under the lilac-bush at the lower end of the 
garden. There were tears on his chubby face, 
and he sobbed in his sleep. 

‘Poor little fellow!” said the tender-hearted 
mother. Her voice wakened him. He knew by 
her face that she trusted him again, and he sprang 
up and into her arms in a moment. 

In the middle of the evening the children were 
getting ready for an elephant-ride when a boyish 
voice said, ‘I guess I’ll go too, if there’s room.” 

How the little folks jumped! ‘Why, it’s 
Dick!” they shouted. 

‘“‘We came in the next train,” said Dick, and 
papa and mamma exchanged looks of gladness. 





For the Companion. 
THEIR TELEGRAPH. | 


They have a telegraph, mamma, and she | 
Sends all their messages quick as can be. 
No need of tall poles and wires up high, 

Only a look, and the messages fly. 


Two nods of mamma’s head sidewise means ‘‘No;” 
One up-and-down nod means ‘Yes, you can go.” 
There’s no repeating; no tear and no laugh 

Can change a word sent in their telegraph. 


—~@> 
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For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


Patty made a long visit at auntie’s house one 
summer. She was such a little thing that the 
upper drawer of a low bureau was quite a reach 
for her arms. The next summer she came again. 
The first time she went to the upper drawer, she 
called out : 

“O aunty, what have you done to your bureau ? 
Have you had it cut down?” 

Patty forgot that she had spent a whole year in 
growing tall. 








1. The ——looked as fresh and smooth — —— lawns. 
2. The story was so 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 


3. One —— an umbrella in such a —— fog. ! 
4. If you would write a readable ——, then —— — 


of all superfluity. 
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Answers to Puzzles in Oct. 20th. 
1. Noah Webster (web-stir). 
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usking frolic. 


1st couplet, corn; 2d, wall; 3d, is; 4th, my; 5th, 
llord; 6th, couplet, Cornwallis, 
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House-cleaning. 


| of method which made her un- 
able to produce music from such a —— —. B. 
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time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
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send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
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requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 





others, and at a great distance. I say appear, for in 


Foner ae ae | mental considerations. 
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responsibility. 
Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money Order | 


Post-office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot 
be recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscrib- 
ers who send us Postal Notes, must do so at their 
own risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper, which shows to what time your sub- 
scription ds paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 








For the Companion. 
CONTAGIOUS DISEASES IN CHILDHOOD. 


The most common and important of such diseases 
are whooping-cough, measles, scarlet fever and diph- 
theria. They are all to be avoided if possible, and in 
relation to them the parent should guard the children 
from exposure. Maintain in them that degree of 
vigorous health which both lessens the liability to 
take the disease, and more readily triumphs over it, 
if taken; and keep the house, from cellar to garret, 
and all its surroundings, as free as possible from 
all noxious miasms—mainly by absolute cleanliness, 
by free circulation of air, by unobstructed sunshine, 
and by a copious use of good disinfectants. 

Though whooping-cough is seldom fatal, it is best 
to callin a physician, for he can lessen the severity 
of the paroxysms, shorten the term of the disease, 
and prevent its running off into a protracted and ex- 
hausting cough, as it too often does. 

Measles are apt to be treated as a trifling affair, 
and, indeed, many parents purposely expose their 
children to the disease; but, owing to carelessness in 
treating it, more die of it than die of diphtheria or 
scarlet fever. Besides, it often leaves permanent 
harm behind. Though the disease is generally lighter 
in childhood, yet the susceptibility to it is much di- 
minished in adult life. 

Measles begin as a cold, with a running at the eyes 
and nose, and the rash is in dark red spots, first seen 
on the face and forehead. 

Scarlet fever commences with a sore throat, and 
the rash appears as a general redness of the skin, 
and shows itself first about the neck and chest. 

Diphtheria begins with marked weakness, and the 
inflammation in the back part of the mouth soon has 
a peculiar smell, as of putrid meat. 

In no case should either of these diseases be trusted 
to home treatment. While the physician looks after 
the cure of the patient, the friends should actively 
co-operate in preventing the spread of the disease, 
not only in the whole matter of disinfection, but in 
completely isolating the child until the possibility of 
communicating the infection is over. 

Some forms of ophthalmia (inflammation of the 
eyes) are very contagious, and may be communicated 
from child to child at school. Teachers should be on 
the lookout in this matter. It is mostly prevalent 
among the poor. 

It would be well if, at our public schools, during 
a period of infectious disease, the girls were cau- 
tioned against the habit of putting on each other’s 
hoods and hats, and of frequent hugging and kissing. 
Infectious diseases are often thus propagated. 


— 
KEEN SENSES. 


A writer in Nature, commenting on the experi- 
ments made upon the sense of smell in dogs, suggests 
that some explanation of the remarkable results may 
be found in the exclusive direction which is given to 
the sense. 

He adds that in the case of the dog, while there is 
little brain-work going on to cause distraction, the 
attention may be applied more closely than in our 
own case; and thus the dog may enjoy an apparent 
advantage in respect of keenness of scent. 

It would be a curious thing if in the alertness and 
strength of the senses there were to be found an in- 
verse measure of the activity of the human mind as 
compared with the mind of the dog. 

In connection with this topic the writer gives some 
of his observations upon the conduct of birds: 

“The sense of hearing in some birds seems as won- 
derful and discriminating as that of smell in dogs. 
I have watched with astonishment a thrush listening 
for worms, as their manner is, and very evidently 
hearing them, too, within two yards of a noisy lawn- 
mower on the other side of a small hedge of roses. 
Probably the worms came nearer to the surface in 
consequence of the vibration caused by the machine 
—they are said to do so—but that the thrush heard 
and did not see them was evident. 

“Robins appear to be able to distinguish the voices 
of their own offspring aud parents from a number of 


such a case one cannot be quite sure, still less can 
one give all the small details of long - continued 
observation that make up the evidence in favor of it. 

“All these cases have a common and mysterious 
element. It is as if a window were opened in one 
direction and all others closed; or as if all the avail- 
able energy were directed along one narrow path. | 
At any rate there is something more than mere keen- 


ness of sense.” 
envenesninaliainipiaaivias 


A PRECIOUS FLY. 


The following curious circumstance is reported by 
Mr. Wells in his ‘Voyage to Spitzbergen,” and proves 
that sailors, for all their rough exterior, are not 
without kindness of heart nor insensible to senti- 
The ship, it appears, had 
carried away from England a few flies, which had 
perished one by one as the cold grew more and more 
intense, till at last only one remained. 


For this last survivor the sailors manifested the 
reatest solicitude, placing the choicest delicacies be- 
ore it, and taking every conceivable measure to pro- 

long its life, even after it had grown too feeble to fly 
to the table. As its powers weakened they lifted it 
tenderly to the topmost pane of glass in the cabin 
window to catch the very warmest of the sun’s rays. 

But the laws of climate are inexorable, and in 
spite of every precaution, the poor thing grew feebler 
and feebler. 

No longer able to support itself on the pane, it 
qecsented lower and lower on the cabin window, till 
finally it rested on the lowest sill, and before long 
its watchful attendants were called upon to witness | 
the last of their little friend. It rolled over from 
exhaustion, and after many a spasmodic kick it died. 

The affection of the sailors followed it even after 
death. Nature had composed its limbs in an attitude | 
of placid repose, and a suitable site being fixed upon 
in which to deposit the dust, it was buried. | 

The incident was not without its effect upon the 
men. They had done a kindness, and had received 
their reward, but the loss of their little protégé 
could not fail to fill them with feelings of sadness. 

Up in that strange, still, cheerless realm of frost, | 


| so far from home and friends, how could they tell but 


| 


that, like the flies, they might one by one yield up 
their lives, till the last man, without the consolation 
of sympathy, would leave his unburied corpse “where | 


friends come not?” | 


—_-— 
AS GOOD AS GOLDEN EGGS. 


The goose that laid the golden eggs is a familiar 
bird, but a dog was found in the West recently which 
seemed as fruitful a producer of wealth as the goose. 
A conjuror visited an Indian camp at Lewiston, 
Idaho, and made himself familiar with a small dog, 
to which he took a fancy. 


He asked the Indians how much they would take 
for him, to which they replied that they did not want 
to sell him. The professor said ‘‘Him heap fine dog,” 
at the same time rubbing him down the back to his 
tail, at each stroke taking a handful of money from 
his tail, also from his mouth, ears and nose. 

At these strange proceedings, the Indians stood in 
awe and astonishment. After the professor left their 
village, they took the dog down to the river bank 
and killed and dissected him; but to their great 
chagrin, they found that the professor had milked 
him of all the money. 

Tricks with which every boy is familiar are still 
miracles among savage people. 


ce 


HE HAD BEEN IN VENICE. 


A warning to travellers to observe well what they 
see, or else be careful what they boast of seeing after | 
they return home, occurred lately in the case of a gen- 
tleman who made a hasty trip through Europe, and 
never tired, after he came home, of telling where he 
had been and what he had seen. 


“T visited Russia, Germany, Au 
“Indeed! So you saw Venice?’ 
“T should think so.” 

«Did you see the Lion of St. Mark?” 

“I guess I did. Why, I saw him fed /” 

As the Lion of St. Mark is carved in stone, this 
famous traveller’s boast was scarcely more intelligent 
than was the remark of an American lady who, after 
a visit to Venice was asked what she thought of the 
city, and replied that she ‘‘could hardly tell, because 
there was such a freshet when she was there that the 
people were going around the streets in boats.” 


stria, Italy”’— 
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CHECK-REINS ON HORSES. 


Do away with the check-rein. The head should be 
free from restraint and carried naturally. The horse | 
will not tire so quickly, and the convenience at water- 
ing-troughs is great. 


A horse looks just as well with its head in a nat- 
ural position, and often better, and it is far more 
comfortable for the animal. A horse with its head 
free can draw a load more easily, and increase the 
leverage by lowering its head. 

A tight check will almost bring on paralysis in the 
neck, and it must be exceedingly painful to keep the 
muscles and cords strained to one tension all of the 
time. It is cruel. 

If people are so unwise as to torture themselves at 
the caprice of fashion, for the sake of humanity 
don’t torture the animals put in your care. It is not 
any the less a sin because a dumb beast is the victim. 
Cruelty is cruelty anywhere. 


> 
“PULLED RIGHT OUT.” 

Many persons have an aversion to terms that smack 
of the technical. The old man who would not take | 
the prescription written by his physician ‘Oleum | 
Ricini,”’ had no objection whatever to a dose of 
castor oil, which it was. 





A woman with her face swathed in flannel dropped 
in to see a neighbor and, responding to a friendly 
inquiry about her health, said, “I’ve been sufferin’ 
awfully with the toothache for a-most a week.” | 

“Why don’t you go to a dentist?” 

“I did go to see Dr. Jerkem.” 

“Well, did you have the tooth extracted?” | 

“No, indeed, I reckon I didn’t. I jest sot down 
and had it pulled right out.” | 

! 
| 


> 
SOFT. 


It is human nature to desire distinction in some | 
shape or other. Even a very small foot, or a very 
soft hand, is better than nothing. 


“Yes, my hands are soft,” said a dudish young 
fellow the other night in a small company, as he 
azed admiringly at those useless appendages. Then 
1e added, “Do you know how I do it? I always 
sleep with my gloves on.” 

‘And do you sleep with your hat on, also?” asked 
a pert young lady. 

“Oh no,” answered the dude, and then he could not 





imagine what all the rest of the company were smil- 
| ing about. 
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No one should suffer with boils or humors when 
Hood's Sarsaparilla cures so quickly and well. (Adv. 
> 


No man can afford to be without a perfect time-keep- 
er when the United States Watch Co.’s make is sold so 
low. Price it. (Adv. 





‘Now Ready—the Novmeber Part of the 


Young Ladies’ Journal, 








Pe = AE 
ws wish we could impress upon every reader o1 ihe 
Youtu’s COMPANION, who have to purchase Tea 

and Coffee, that it would be for our mutual benefit it 
they would send their orders to us. Years ago we oriz- 
inated the plan of offering Premiums of Dinner and 
Tea Sets, Silverware, etc., believing that by import- 
ing and buying these premiums from the makers in large 
uantities, we could offer to those who could get their 


. ASHION riends and neighbors to join them in ordering Tea and 
containing alt te LAzest renee FASHIONS Sas | Coffee, a great deal more for their time and trouble 
| 


pplement of 64 F . 

and COLORED FASHION PLATES of 24 FIGURES, 

besides numerous Stories, New Music, 

BROIDERY designs, PATTERNS, etc., etc. 
-_ Price, 30 cents. Of all Newsdealers. 

THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., NEW YORK. 


Pp ANT CUSTOM- 


MADE. 
TAILOR’S PRICE on 


these GOODS 86 & =$3 g $4 


Our record for past six 
mos.: /ncrease in business 
500 per cent. misfits, 2 in each 400 pair sold; 
90 per cent. of packages of samples sent out 
sell pants, Compare with others, and take the 
best. oney refunded for any. cause. 
Samples,linen IUFAGTUR and directions, 
6cents. MANUFACTURERS PANT 
O., Whitman, Mass. Mention paper. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 


This special brand of Seal Plush is 
exclusively our own, we control every 
yard manufactured, we guarantee 
every garment sold. The sale last year 
was phenomenal, we are confident of a 
still greater one this season. It is Lon- 
don Seal Skin Dye with velvet finish, 
ete., and THE garment of the world, 


OUR OWN GREAT 


PRIZE MEDAL 


SEAL PLUSH SACQUE 
$25.00 


t™ Mention this paper and our large illustrated cat- 
alogue with the latest styles and designs will be sent 
free to any address. Send for it. 


BOSTON. | 
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Misses’ and Children’s 


FALL AND WINTER WEAR. 
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Owing to the great success during 
the past season of their Knitted Tux- 
edo Summer Suits, Messrs. James 
McCreery & Co. have been led to 
produce a Knitted Fall and Win- 
ter Suit for Misses and Children, 
adapted for school and outdoor wear. 


This Suit is made in one piece: 
the waist is tight-fitting, with a ful 
front of Jacket Effect, and the Skirt 
is made full, with a sash. 


The colors are the soft, warm win- 
ter Shades, relieved here and there 
with stripes of contrasting color. A 
full descriptive circular mailed on 
application. 


Controlled exclusively and for sale only by 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and Iith St., 
NEW YORK. 


C. C. Shayne, 
Manntacturing Farrier, 


103 Prince St., N. » 


Will retail fashionable Furs 
and Seal-skin Garments this 
season. This afford a 
splendid opportunity for ladies 
to purchase reliable furs direct 
from the Manufacturer at low- 
est possible prices. Fashion 
book mailed free. 


will 
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than the usual 25 per cent. cash discount allowed by all 
dealers, to those who buy largely, would amount to. 

Many of our Premiums would cost, if bought at re- 
tail, two or three times the amount of the cash discount, 
and, in nearly every instance, one-half of the amount of 
the order for which they are given. Our Premiums 
pa of the latest styles and shapes, and from the best 
makers. 

Our Teas and Coffees are the best that long experi- 
ence, and, we think, the best judgment, will procure. 

Our prices are far below any retailer’s for goods of 
the same quality. 

For along time we have been asking the readers of the 
Youtn’s COMPANION to send for our Price and Large 
Illustrated Premium List, containing cuts of our 
Premiums and full information concerning our plan 
| of selling Tea and Coffee direct from first hands to 

consumers, : 

Nearly all have done so except YOU. Will YOU 
please drop us a postal, mentioning this paper? And 
whether you order any goods or not, it will please us to 
know that you have read our advertisement. 





Asa > - of the many premiums, we offer the fol- 
lowing, in English Decorated goods, with a neutral 
brown decoration upon a white body, like above cut. 

Dinner Sets of 144 pieces wiih an order of $30, 
Cash price without Tea or Coffee order, $12. 
Dinner Sets of 130 pieces with an order of $25. 
Cash price without Tea or Coffee order, $10. 
Dinner Sets of 112 pieces with an order of $20. 
Cash price without order for Tea and Coffee, $8. 
Hundreds of other Premiums are fully illustrated in 
| our Premium List, including Silverware, French and 
English China, Gold-band and Moss-Rose Dinner and 
| Tea Sets, etc., Hanging and Table Lamps. We also offer 
these Premiums for sale without orders for Tea and 
Coffee, at a very small advance upon first cost. Our 
Cash sales in 188 amounted to over $25,000 for Premi- 
ums, aside from club orders for Tea and Coffee, and we 
hope for an increase in 1887. 
s to our reliability, we are pleased to refer to the 
publishers of the YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


CREAT LONDON TEA CO., 


301 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


DIAMOND DYES. 
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FOR SILK, WOOL 


Oo 


and all Fabrics and Fancy Articles. 
can use them. Anything can be Color 


32 COLORS-10 CENTS EACH. 


Remember, these are the only Pure 
Harmless and Unadulterated Dyes. 


, COTTON, 


A 


ny one 





are of other Dyes, because often Poi- 

sonous, Adulterated, Weak and 
Worthless. 

warrant these Dyes to color more goods, 


We 
package for package, than any other Dyes ever 
made, and to give more brilliant and aurable 


coiors. 

THE DIAMOND 

ont, Nee PAINTS 
BRONZE and COPPER 


For gilding Fancy Baskets, Frames, Lamps, Chandeliers, 

and for all kinds of ornamental work. Equal to any of 
| the high priced kinds, and only 10 cts.a package. Also 
| Artist’s Black for Ebonizing. 





| Sold by Druggists everywhere. Send postal for Sample 
Card and directions for colorin Photograpns and doing 

fancy work. WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., 
Burlington, Vt. 

EVEX THE BEST WEARING. 
ESS Richest in Appearance. 

Re The Prettiest Shades. 

I The Latest Weaves. 
And the Lowest Prices. 
THE NEW MASCOTTE BLACK SILK, 

One of the most beautiful i ever produced in a 
Black Silk. Our Silks are all made from a superior 
uality of pure silk yarns, and dyed by the best dyers in 
the world, hence their permanent ricliness and superior 
wearing qualities. Send four 2c. stamps for samples, 
stating kinds most desired, and we will send choice line 
to select from, and return stamps with first order. 


Please mention the COMPANION. 
| CHAS. A. STEVENS, 
69 State Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








BW. JOHNS’ 
ASBESTOS: 
PLASTIC STOVE-LINING. 


One of the most desirable articles for the 
household ever produced. Easily applied 
by any one at less than half the cost of brick 
linings, while it is far more durable. 

Only one half the thickness of ordinary 


a fire-brick is required, leaving more space 


for fuel. Suitable for all kinds of Stoves, 
Ranges and Furnaces, 


Ready for use in 5 and 10 pound cans, also 
in Kegs and Barrels. “a ' 


ASBESTOS COVERING. 
For Furnaces, Furnace Pipes, etc. 
Fire-Proof, Non-Conducting.— 

33 per cent. of Fuel saved. 
Descriptive Price List free by mail. 

H. W. JOHNS MW’F’G CoO., 


87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
CHTOAGoO, PHILADELPHIA, LONDON. 








